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Letter from Professor Bartels, describing his Fourney to Mount Aitna. 
[ With an Engraving. ] 


EMBRACE the first opportu- 

nity of giving you a circum- 
stantial detail ‘of my journey to 
Mount Ataa. Towards noon, 
my fellow-traveller and I left Ca- 
tania, accompanied by two mule- 
teers, A number ot rustics, re- 
fuming merrily from the town 
where they had. been to sell their 
commodities, joined us. We pre- 
sently got ‘acquainted with therm; 
they interested ‘themselves in our 
welfare, and I was never more 
pleased than to find how envious 
they were to give us the best ad- 
vice respecting the inconveniences 
and dangers we should run from 
want of being previously inform- 
ed; inconveniences to which fo- 
reigners are frequently exposed, es- 
pecially in so arduous a journey 
as that to Mount Aétna. They 
pointed out to us the best means of 
avoiding every disagreeable occur- 
rence; there was even.an officious 
disputeamong them respecting the 
choice of a guide. ‘They: at ‘last 
agreed as to the person, who, for 
thirty tarini, would join us at Ni- 
colosi, where the journey begins to 
be difficult. Thanks to the cares 


ot these honest rustics, we escaped 

4 variety of dangers, and had rea- 

_ $6n to-applaud the fidelity of our 

guide, ~The commencement of 
Novem be > 1 ~96. 





the journey had been so highly ex- 
tolled tous, that I expeéted to find 
a terrestrial paradise; our disap- 
pointment was the greater‘as’it af 
forded but little to please ws. Here 
and there, however, we perceiv- 
ed, among the terrible torrents of 
lava, fertile countries; on one'side, 
all the horrors of destruction; on 
the other, all the blessings-of Hea- 
ven united. But we sought in 
vain for that seducing picture’of 
abundance and riches, which had 
been so boasted of. This’ disap- 
pointment served in the end to in- 
crease our joy and astonisiiment, 
when, having advanced a few 
miles, we were struck with a most 
magnificent change of scene. Be- 
fore us was the celebrated Voica~ 
no, roaring likethunder, and. emit~ 
ting large masses of fire; behind 
us, Catania, inundated by torrents 
of lava; and around us @ fertile 
country, in whose bosom, the 
Goddess of Plenty seemed to-have 
delighted to shed her horn. * 

We had no sooner quittéd’ the 
walls of Catania than we entered 
a barren desért, aii intolerable 
roads, where the lava had formed 
4 kind of pavement, consisting of 

‘eces of rocks and such a prodi+ 
gious quantity of small stones, that 
we weré obliged'to take every pre~ 
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caution to keep our mules “from 
stambling. Meanwhile it is re- 


markable that this barren district, © 


being.a space.of six leagues from 
Catania.to Sanéta Lucia, or,-as it 
isalso called, Masca Lucia, swarms 
with contented and cheerful inha- 
bitants; from which we were led 
to presage that the environs must 
be very flourishing. This desert 
is the unfortunate town that was 
destroyed by the terrible explosion 


in the year 1669, which reached! 


terr mites*bevond Catania. Figure 
to -yourself-a torrent of fire fitteen 


miles long, sixteen or seventeen: 


wide, and, more! than, four. foot 
thick, , Conceive that you hear it 
roaring, with an. wumpetuous fury; 
that you, se¢,it, destroying. the ha- 
bitations of a thousand souls, and 
converting a whole.country into.a 
deluge of fire. Figure to-yourself 
again thatyou see it rising above 
the walls, of Catania, :thence to 
pour itself with a’: tremenduous 
erash,» and. accompanied, with.a 
shower of stones, into the sea. A 
faithfal map has been drawn of the 
disasters oCcasioned by: this dread- 
Jul explosion, which ia so short a 
time. transformed. the delightful 
paradise jat the foor.of Mount Aét- 
nainte.a dreary waste. ‘Phe ma- 
terlalsawhich the inhabitants, who 
fortunately’ escaped. the danger, 
found, when the lava became cold, 
served them: from time to, time to 
build new habitations; from‘their 
persevering industry they have al-, 
ready lost sight of the; calamities 
ot their ‘foreiathers,+ Lucia. isa 
very populous counter, sad, of a 
tolerable extent. ‘Phe. inbabir- 
ants cerive their subsistence part- 
ly \frona,.2 commercsy toterably 
productive, which they carry on 
with those of Catania,, but chicily 
by the profuse expence of the rich 
Monks who live am the environs. 
‘The revenues of these Monks are 
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immense; butas they expend their 
wealth in the midst of those from 
whom they derive it, its circulation 
only, setwes as a spur fo the,indus- 
try of tlie inhabitants. / E.do not 
mean to say that a country filled 
with Monks is a happy country; 
it is however true, that in the coun- 
try of which’ F speak the Monks 
are very serviceable, and that it 
wouid be ritined if they were to. be 
driven out-of it? ~The majority of 
the convents belong to the King’s 
domains, the rest are fiets of the 
Barons. Uirder the power of the 
first; no people can be happier, un- 
der that of the. last none are more 
to be pitied. The reason is this: 
The Baron to, whom the. fief. be- 
longs, sucks,»as it were, the very 
blood of his yassals: loaded with 
his booty, he eagerly. repairs to the 
capital to: live im splendor, regard- 
less whether the poor laborer dies 
of hunger. The Wonks, it istrue, 
seize whatever they can, lay their 
hands: upoa; but-as they stray not 
from heme, but live among the 
peasants, the money does not go 
out ofthe country. Ifanew code 
of laws’ were to be established in 
this counters, the principal objec 
of the: Legislator should be to put 
a stop to the oppression of the Ba- 
rons; thisis the quarter from which 
the inhabitants receive the deepest 
wounds. s k de not mean to say, 
that;! by dittle and little, the nails 
of the Monks may notalso be pared; 
but ifthe Legisiator set out upon 
the principle of suppressing them 
entirely, and leaving the, other 
griévances in force, he would only 
reduce the inhabitants to beggary- 
In the habitable part. of A&tna, 
Nature appears to-have been more 
favorable to the female sex than 
to ours; and it is certain that the 
number of svomen is much great: 
er than that of men, They are 


gaturally mild and amiable, and 
0 
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of a superior character to the rest, 
éf the Sicilian women. Candor 
and cheerfulness are visible in 
their countenance, their least aes- 
ture’speaks the serenity .of their 
minds; and their most trifling ac- 
tions a:desire to oblige and be wse- 
ful: a delightful charafter, and 
whiclyseems to be the portion of 
all the female mountaineers of this 
country. We were frequently 
surrounded by a numberof these 
women, who came to.offer us the 
productions of the soil without 
exacting any reward, and satisfied 
witha petty piece of money which 
we gave them in return, We taet 
more than thirty in the road from 
St. Lucia returning from the vint- 
age. Each carried upon her head 
a basket of raisins, with which 
they nimbly passed the rocks. 
We declared them to be our tri- 
butaries, and they gallantly paid 
the debt we demanded. I remark- 
ed, that in general the inhabitants 
of these countries are much more 
industrious than the majority of 
the commen people in the other 
parts of Sicily and Italy. The 
women in question, though they 
had difficult roads to pass, and ¢car- 
ried aconsiderable burden on their 
heads, had not their hands idle; 
all of them, even the young girls 
who were as yet incapable of car- 
rving a basket, had a distatt, with 
which they spun as they walked 
along; and so acc.stomed were 
they to this occupation, that they 
pursued the same even pace with 
as little interruption asit they had 
been wholly unemployed. I dis- 
tinguished many among them 
whom J conceived to be the finest 
women I had ever beheld. One 
particularly struck me. ‘To the 
enchanting graces of Venus"was 
added the majestic carriage of Ju- 
no. “harge black eyes, full of 
Yivacitv and fire; a stately Gireek 


fruit, and her 


profile, the beauty of which) was 
admirably. relieved by a mixture 
of the lily and the rose; long au- 
burn ringlets, which flowed ‘neg- 


ligently down her shoulders,. and: 
extended to her fine waist, gave a’ 


captivating air of voluptcousness 
to her whale figure. She carried no 
was ornament- 
ed with a large “brown handker- 
chief, which, on festival days, 
hung below her waist. This head- 





dress was trimmed withsilk gauze, 


of various colours, aud aufts of 
gold. Round her neck she had a 
cornelian necklace, which impli- 
ed that she was still a virgin. (The 
maidens ef Bologna are distin- 
guished trom the women by a 
necklace of sinall read beads).—— 
The method which the women of 
this country observe in suckling 
their chidren is singular: they 
give them only the left breast, 
permitting the right to dry up; 
which improves, they say, the 
milk, and makes it much more 
nourishing to the children. 

We had scarcely lost sight of 
Masca Lucia in our way to Nupo- 
losi, which is about twelve miles 
from Catania, than we discovered 
the fertile and so highly vaunted 
countries of Aitna. It is here 
that the famous town of Hybla for- 
merly stood, and which oughtnot 
to be confounded with that of the 
same name between Catania and 
Syracuse, the honey of which has 
been so highly celebrated by the 
ancients. it was in this country 
aiso, that Innesa and other towns 
were situated, of which there re- 
mains not the slightest trace: by 
the different eruptions of Aftna 
taey have ail been thréwn down 
or burned, a fate to which all the 
present towns and buildings are 
subject. This part of Aitna enjoys 
a perpetual spring. Fruit-trees, of 
alt kinds, grew in plains of clover. 


The 
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The perfumes that exhale from the 
trees, which are always in bloom, 
trom the various flowers, from the 
forests of oranges and citrons, pu- 
rify the sulphureous air with which 
the other countries about Ana are 
infected. It is beautiful to observe 
how the richness of the soil seems 
to brave the exterminating despot- 
ism of this fiery abyss: even where 
the principal and most recent erup- 
tions have made their way, new 
blessings spring from the bosom of 
these liquid flames. The cause is 
less impenetrable than the inhabit- 
ants imagine. The strong wind 
which always blows round the 
summit of A&tna, drives the smok- 
ing ashes from the upper part of 
the volcano, covers the country, 
and soon affords an exuberant 
soil. The warm exhalations of the 
lava transform the air into that of 
a hot-house. We may add, and 
the reflection is in my opinion just, 
that the electric property of the air 
has a considerable influence in fer- 
tilizing the soil: thus every flood 
of lava furnishes ahope of new bles- 
sings. Strabo accounts in the same 
manner for the fertility of this coun- 
try. “ When Neptune,” says he, 
*¢ wished the volcano to vomit, all 
the neighboring country of Catania 
was covered with ashes; the coun- 
try suffered for some time; but 
when the prescribed period was 
elapsed, a new and more exuberant 
soil sprung out of these ashes. The 
vines grew better than before; they 
produced a more considerable 
quantity of excellent fruit; the wine 
was singularly delicious ; the grass, 
and the aromatic shrubs, acquired 
so nourishing a virtue, that the 
sheep burst with fat, and the shep- 
herds were obliged every fortnight 
to bleed them in the ears.” 

I can assert, from my own ex- 
perience, that this country fur- 
nishes not only a prodigious quan- 
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tity of fruits, but that they are all 
very excellent. The raisins and 
figs were of an exquisite flavor 
and an extraordinary size, and J 
thought them preferable to what I 
had eat in Calabria. I was jn- 
formed that the dates, when fully 
ripe, were superior to those of a- 
ny other country. There was an 
emulation among the inhabitants 
in regaling us. with their various 
productions. The women. sur- 
rounded us, and listened, while 
they were spinning, to the intelli- 
gent answers which their husbands 
gave to our various questions, 
They entertained us in an agreea- 
ble manner till the arrival of our 
Piedeto (the name given to the 
guide who accompanies strangers 
to the.summit of Aftna). Betore 
they quitted us, they treated us 
with a number of tales upon the 
subject of spirits and apparitions, 
At length we parted, and they ac- 
companied us till we- were out of 
sight with an unanimous exclama- 
tion of Buon viaggio, Signai! 
Good journey to you, Gentlemen. 

It was now that the country be- 
came every moment more fright- 
ful and desert; torrent upon tor- 
rent of lava was all we could see; 
the very shadow of fertility was 
banished from our sight. Before 
us were smoak, ashes, and sand; 
on each side some little mountains 
presented themselves, as barren as 
the brow of AXtna, and all the 
offspring of that immense Colos- 
sus, whose flaming head conceal- 
ed itself in the clouds. Impetu- 
ous winds blew around us, and 
frequently a loud noise, as of thun- 
der, directed our regards to the 
summit of Aitna.—Tiae Convent 
of St. Nicolo d’Arena belongs to 
the rich Benedictine Monks of Ca- 
tania: here they first fixed their 


abode; here they accumulated the. 


wealth upon which they now live 
at 
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at their ease in that agreeable town. 
If ever a convent could be called 
aretreat, this deserves the name; 
surrounded with ashes, sand, and 
rocks of lava, the Monks are here 
ina state of banishment trom the 
rest of human society. These 
Benedictines have derived advan- 
tage from their solitude; they have 
fertilized the soil that was barren; 
they have planted with success a 
considerable number of truit-treas, 
and have turned the mountains 
into vineyards: their crops are a- 
bundant; they make the vintage 
themselves ; their wines are rich 
and exhilarating, but their raisins 
are less forward than in the lower 
parts of Aitna. Their vintage 
does not begin till the end of Oc- 
‘tober, and then, from their plen- 
tiful crops, they are obliged to use 
all possible dispatch to save them 
from the frosts and hurricanes. 

By the terrible eruption of 1669 
there is formed near this convent 
alarge mountain, which serves it as 
a double wali, and at the foot of 
which, as well as in every other 
part of it, there is not the smallest. 
trace of fertility : it isa steep rock 
of lava covered with ashes, ‘about 
one mile high and three in circum- 
ference: a considerable quantity 
of sulphur, mixed with other ma- 
terials, gives to the mountain a 
bright red, which is rendered still 
brighter by the reflection of the 
setting sun, and forms a striking 
objeét. It is probably from its 
colour that it derives the name of 
Monto Rosso, by which it is called 
in this country. Its shape is near~ 
ly the same as that of the other 
mountains formed by A:tna, a py- 
ramid terminating in two points, 
between which, and nearer to Ca- 
tania, is the plaee from whence the 
torrent of java has flowed that 
Committed the most dreadful ra- 
vages. This torrent, which was 
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twenty miles in length, seven in 
width, and more than fifty foot 
thick, may give rise to a compa- 
rison, that would not be uninte- 
resting, between the. effects pro- 
duced by the eruptions of Attna 
and those of Vesuvius. 

_ The other mountains about this 
convent exhibited a pleasing varie- 
ty. It the barren summit of some 
seemed emulous of reaching to the 
clouds, a delightful verdure adorn- 
ed the tops ot others. J there saw 
Nature, while she played the step- 
mother, ostentatious, as it were, of 
her cruelty by the pale light of the 
moon, and covering with a fune- 
real splendor the countries which 
she had aiready rendered frightful 
by devastation and ruin. This 
spectacle did not fail to be majes- 
tic in the midst of its horrors. The 
frequent contrast of lightand shade, 
occasioned by the shadow of the 
neighboring mountains, attracts the 
eye along its variegated-labyrinth, 
and suggests to the awakened ima- 
gination a notion of the ancient 
chaos. The dead silence around 
me admirably blended with the 
monuments of destruction beneath 
me; while the stillness of soul it 
excited was interrupted at return- 
ing intervals by the hollow roaring 
of the caverns of Aitna. I cannot 
express the revolution I experi- 
enced at these moments, nor de- 
scribe the singular effect these 
shocks, which may justly be called 
electrical ones, produced on ali ray 
senses. I could not, however, re- 
frain from laughing when, at one 
of those instants that Aitna roared 
the loudest, a Monk, who was by 
my side, seizing me with a trem- 
bling hand, forced me, in spite of 
myself, within the door ef the con- 
vent, repeating at the same Ume in 
a tremulous voice, 


‘ Horrificis juata tonat tna ruinis.” 
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The Monks of Catania usually 
send a lay brother to the convent, 
under whose direétion the harvest 
is gathered, and the different fruits 
dried. We had forgotten to bring 
with us letters of recommendation 
to him, which did not, however, 
prevent him from receiving us 
cordially, and treating us with the 
utmost hospitality. We slept from 
eight o’clock in the evening till 
eleven, when we were to depart, 
that we might be ableto reach the 
summit of the mountain early e- 
nough to behold the magnificent 
view which the rising sun offers. 
The road we had to pass consist- 
ed of dry sand and steep rocks; 
Sometimes leading to an immense 
height, sometimes descending 
fri htful precipices. We werecon- 
swerably terrified, and the more 
30.as the moon had just set. We 
lighted some torches; but the 
wind, which began to blow with 
violence, extinguished them eve- 
ry moment. ‘The darkness of the 
night was dreadful; the road, 
however, was no longer through 
precipices, but it was slippery 
and uneven, full of deep ruts, 
which scarcely permitted our 
mules to continue an instant on 
their legs: for my own part J a- 
lighted trom mine, and walked as 
jong as my strength would’ permit 
me. To this parched and stony 
country, in general unproductive 
and strewed with ashes, succeeded 
an immense ferest.* We were 
elated with joy to find ourselves 
upon. ground on which we might 
travel without apprehension. 

We experienced a very different 
climate from that we had quitted: 
thessuffocating heat which had so 
much incommoded us at the foot 
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of the mountain, gave place to a 
temperate air, more refreshing than 
warm. The forest proteéted us 
from. those dreadful hurricanes, 
which, all the way from Nicola 
d’Arena, had incommoded us, 
burying us, as it were, in clouds of 
ashes. This contrast, from one 
extreme to the other, was com- 
plete; from a barren desert we were 
transported to a delicious garden. 
By the light of our flambeaux we 
examined the obje@s around us,and 
we perceived, witha kind of rapture, 
grass, flowers, aromatic shrubs, and 
here and there some. fruit-trees, 
whose fragrant exhalations were the 
more agreeable, from the sulphure- 
ous air we had before breathed, 
From Catania, by the forests, the 
way is shorter than if we were to 
ascend the mountain on the side of 
Taormina; it is, however, only in 
the latter route that the large ches- 
nut-trees, so much celebrated, are 
to be seen; respecting which the 
learned do not agree. The point 
in dispute is, whether they have 
one or a number of trunks. Re- 
cupero, who affirms that he exa- 
mined them with attention, says, 
that they have but one trunk, the 
circumference of which measures 
twenty-eight Neapolitan rods, or 
224 feet. I did not see these gigan- 
tic trees, my friends in Catania 
having assured me, that it was not 
worth my while to go so far as a 
day’s journey out of my road for 
the purpose. «The oaks in these 
forests are of a singular form, but 
more remarkable for their size than 
their height. When 1 compare 
them with thesancient oaks of my 
country, ours are lofty giants, while 
those of Aitna resemble misshapen 


dwarfs, whom the climate and soil 
have 


* The whole mountain is divided into three. ditting regions, called, La Regione 
Cuitay or Piedmontefe, the Fertile Region ; fa Regione Sylvufa, or Nemorofa, the 
Woody Region; and La Regione Deferta, or*Scoperta, th: Barren Region-—Bry- 


gone, vol. i. p, 166. 
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have stinted in their growth: the 
soil indeed will permit the roots 
neither to spread nor entwine, so 
that those by, which the tree de- 
rives its nourishment, are scarcely 
below the surface of the earth, and 
sometimestotally exposed. Atthe 
extremity of the forest we found 
the famous Cavern of Goats (Grot- 
ta di Caprioli), This cavern, form- 
ed probably by a torrent of lava, 
urge and deep: the road that 
leads both to it and the major part 
éf the environs, is a very narrow 
and’sandy path, which, as we could 
frequently perceive, was formed, 
like all the rest, by lava. This 
grotto’ is in form exactly similar to 
the'vomztoria of the ancient theatres, 
except that it is botinded, and leads 
to no obje&t.. Various caverns are 
to be seen in the neighborhood of 
the same kind, but of less extent. 

' The people of this country, who 
in general are extremely supersti- 
tious, affirm, that the Cavern of 
Goats is the abode of bad angels 
and evil spirits, inhabitants of the 
entrails of Aitna: they add, that 
these wicked genii never quit their 
gloomy abode but to become the 
scourge of the human species, and 
to shed the horn of desolation on 
the inhabitants of those parts of 
the country in particular which 
are already the most ruinous. Fam 
ofa contrary opinion. I call’ these 
spirits the tutelary angels of wea- 
ry travellers, and their caverns a 
safé and commodious asylum.—- 


Our guide observed to us, that the 
night ‘was very dark, that the wind 
began to blow strong, that the 
cold was piercing, and that we 
had better warm ourselves and 
take somé refreshment. We fol- 
lowed his advice, made a good 
fire, seated ourselves upon a bed 
of leaves, and* briskly attacked 
the basket that contained our pro- 
visions. Having made a good 
supper we reposed ourselves; but 
we had scarcely slept two hours, 
when our trusty Piedetto awaked 
us; and though the ways we had 
to clamber were difficult, and the 
cold and -wind seemed to have 
conspired against us to defeat our 
design of reaching ‘the highest 
summit of the mountain, we per+ 
severed in spite of this open war, 
and arrived at length to the top of 
A‘tna.—Immediately by the side 
of the frightful cavern I have 
mentioned, begias what is called 
the Snowy Country.* Hitherto, 
however, I had not seen the 
smallest trace of any snow. The 


darkness of the night, and the vi- 
olence of the wind, made the 


height we had to climb very dif- 
ficult, and the more so as our 
torches were blown out every mo- 
ment. We fell every five or six 
steps, and were obliged to clam- 
ber on our hands-and feet in order 
to reach the desired summit. Our 
mutes were so fatigued, that it was 
with the utmost ditliculty we could 


make them goon., At length we 
discovered 


* Tris here that the detail of my Journey begins to differ materially from the ac- 


fount which M. Brydone has publi 
of Goats, he wandered for the fp 


alfo, that this Cave is fituated in the middleof 2 wood. 


ace of two hours in the foreits of ABtuay 


feed of his. He fays, that after Jeaving the Cave 


He fays 
His defcription of the en- 


Virons of the Volcano is in like manner very inaccurate —Thoug his account of 


his Journey to E 


{ufpicions that the Author afcended. not one fummit. of the Volcano; an 
been confirmed in my opinion by what was 
well as by the report of fome Englith travellers, who, . 
were conduéted by the fame Piedetto who had accompanied him, 
tothem that our Author did not even afcend 


{nae 





tna is acuer p'exuyre of beautiful compofition, | have my 


d I have 
told me upon this fubjeét at Catania, as 


foon after M. Brydone’s return, 
and who declared 


the Jeait Reep of the mountains of 
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discovered a plain, thickly strew- and the continual roarings of the 
ed over with black ashes, and sur- Volcano, the terrible darkness of 
rounded with a rampart of burn- the night, the impetuosity of the 
ing foam; a hideous spectacle, winds, which seemed to be let loose 
whichIcan only comparetoacon- upon us, all contributed in no smal} 
flagration that has been extin- degree to inspire us with terror: 
guished. Enormious masses of lava (Te be continued.) 
irequently interrupted our passage, | 
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THE UNHAPPY CHOICE.—4 Fragment. 


é OURQUOt!soupirervous?’ ry accomplishment—nature had 

* Why do you sigh?’ said been lavish in her bounties—she 
the lovely Annette, asshe was knit- formed him a perfeét model. of 
ting her garter—* Pourquoi soupi- perfeétion—she was sensible. of 
rer vous?’—-~reiterated she, finding Eis attraction—and her heart yield. 
Mira still silent to her inquiries— ed to the impulses of nature-—— 
But casting up her soft blue eyes The brother of Mira disapproved 
(wHich tili thea had remained fixed of her choice—her affection for 
on her work) she perceived the him was ardent and sincere—she 
tears flowing from those of her sis- loved her Edwin—but to cease 
ter—It is impossible todescribe the loving her Henry was. too much 
feelings of Aunette—she loved her for a mind possessed of sensibility. 
Mira sincerely—she beheld her the As he never committed an action 
picture of woe—she would have unworthy of that love. which he 
drawn tears from the hardest heart prized above his life—a purer 
—Annette’s wasformedof thesoft- flame never existed in any breast 
est mould—she aroseinstantly, and —but to oblige her brother, she 
throwing her arms abouther neck, gave him up—she resolved to for- 
exclaimed: * Believe me, my sister, get him—But. alas! his virtues 
I sincerely sympathize with youin were too deeply engraven on her 
your misfortune—my soul bleeds heart—she was then indulging her- 
for your distresses—but weep not, self with his dear remembrance, 
I conjure thee—you may yet be which occasioned Annette’s inter- 
happy.’ But, ‘ah! no!’ was all rogation The result is—that 
she could utter—their tears flowed Henry aud Mira are both misera- 
in one stream—The youth whom ble. 
Mira loved was possessed of eve- Emma and JULIA. 














A FACT. 
[From a late London Paper. } 


FEW monthsbefore Tippoo the Royal nuptials were consum- 
A Saib’s eldest son was mars mated. The time was fixed for 
ried, which took place about four the ceremony, and on ‘that day 
or five years ago, a proclamation twenty-five thousand couple were join~ 
was issued throughout his domi- ed together, and partook of an en- 
nions, forbidding any person, on tertainment prepared in honor of 
pain of death, to be married until the day. 


For 
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For the New-York Magazine. 


OnSEPTON ( Azote) and its Compounds, as they operate on Plantsas Food, 
and on Animals as Porson: intended as a Supplement to Mr. Kirwan’s 
Pamphlet on Manures. In a@ Letter to- the Rev. Dr. Henry Mun- 
LENBERG, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, from Mr.Mircuiryz, of New- 


York, dated Oftober 24, 1796. 


HE letter which you wrote 
me from Lamcaster, on the 
sixth of June, would not have re- 
mained unanswered so long, had I 
not been engaged in making a tour 
through the state of ‘New-York, by 
an appointment of our Agricultu- 
ral Society, which | was prevailed 
upon to accept. You observe, 
t gypsum has been found in 
ennsylvania, near Lake Erie, in 
large quantity ; and I have the sa- 
tisfaction to inform you, I have re- 
ceived beautiful specimens of tran- 
sparent Jamellated gypsum, said to 
be found plentifully in Ononda- 
# county, in the state of :New- 
ork. The powder of gypsumdoes 
wonders in the interior part of our 
country; for I know not whether 
I should be extravagant if I told 
you that the proper use of it 
doubled the produéfiens of the land, 
_ But I am not disposed, at this 
time, to discuss the subject of gyp- 
sum with you. ‘There is ano- 
ther manure, which, though ex- 
ceedingly abundant and active, has 
been strangely overlooked by most 
persons. On account of its con- 
ection with the life and health 
of plants, and the diseases and 
death of animals, it merits an emi- 
nent share of attention. Some 
observations and retleétions on this 
subject, which occurred'to me dur- 
‘ng my late expedition, shall form 
the remaining part of this reply to 
your last. 

In my letter toChancellor Lry- 
INGstON, of February 20, 1796, 
an attempt was made to shew that 
‘plants had the power of destroying 

November, 1796. ~ 


pestilential fluids, and of rendering 
the atmosphere, which. had been 
contaminated by them, healthy. It 
was stated, that the septon (azote) 
was taken up as a nutrient mate- 
rial, and retained in the vegetable 
economy; while the oxygene was 
discharged, and, in company with 
caloric and light, renewed the re- 
spirable portion of the atmosphere. 

I shall now prosecute the inqui- 
ry alittle further, and go into some 
practical details relative to this sort 
of manure, This task I the more 
readily undertake, as I find the ex- 


perienced and accurate Mr. Kir- . 


WAN, a copy of whose valuable 
publication has bren just sent us 
from the British Board of Agricul- 
ture, has made no mention what- 
ever of theseptous principle (azote) 
as a manure. (The Manures most 
applicable to the various sorts of 
soils, &c. London, 1796.) ‘This 
letter, then, may be considered as 
a supplement to Mr. Kikwan’s 
mphlet. 

What I have to remark will be 
comprised under three heads. 1. 
That animal manures contain sep- 
ton (azote). 2. That plants, nou- 
rished by such manures, conta it 
also: and, 3dly. That hence may 
be derived a principle elucidating 
the use and operation of such ma- 
nures, 

1. The whole history of decay- 
ing animal substances tends to 
prove the abundance of septic (azo- 
tic, nitric) ingredients they afford. 
The urine and excrements of neat 
cattle and sheep, the soakings of 
dunghills, the earth of horse ea 
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bles and cow-houses, the soil of 
graves, and generally speaking, ani- 
inal relics, and putrefying carcases 
of all. kinds, atiord every one of 
them septic (nitric) acid... This 
acid is compased of septon (azote) 
and oxigene. Water aids the for- 
mation of this acid, by promoting 
intestine motion among the de+ 
caying materials, and by its own 
decomposition furnishing any 
quantity of the principle of acidi- 
ty which may be wanted. And, 
when formed, water aétsas a vehicle 
to convey and apply it to the va- 
rious substances it meets with.. 
Accordingly, this product of 
gnimal decomposition being ne 
ed plentifully by the materials col- 
leéted in yards and along streets, 
filters through the earth im cities, 
and taints the waters of their wells, 
most of which, especially m large 
and long-settled spot: are found, 
lay experiment, to contain it, ei- 
ther separate or corsbined with 
faxed vegetable alkali, in the form 
of a seftite of potash (nitre). It 
inust be hence apparent, that the 
water of such wells ought net to be 


employed for the domestic uses of 


washing, cooking, ar drinking; 
but that, in well-regulated societies, 
aqueduécts should be, constructed 
tor bringing water to towns from 
springs or sources iconsiderably dis- 
tant. “Phis branch of public eco- 
nomy, which was so «diligently at- 
tended to by the anci¢nt Romans, 
i; considered, by American muni- 
cipalities, as of small importance. 
‘They had rather offer a yearly sa- 
crifice of hundreds of citizens tothe 
cemon of pestilence, than make 
tie most easy and obvious of all 
public provision for washing away 
such pollution. I have often 
taought the sixth labor of a great 
Derry of ANTIQUItY very ap- 
plicable to the considerable towns 
in the United States, wiiich may be 
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considered as so many AucEay 
stables, requiring the waters of a. 
river to be poured through, in or- 


‘der to cleanse them. 


In like manner, stagnant lakes 
are vitiated (BERGMAN Analy;, 
Aquar. §. 4.). by animal and vege- 
table products; while fronds, mar shes 
and fuddles are still more highly 
impregnated with similar extrac- 
tive and septic matter. The fer- 
tilizing effect of such waters on 
plants, as far as the septic principle 
1s. concerned, may be easily ob- 
served, in meadows moistened by 
these fluids, where grasses and 
other plants possess great luxuri- 
ance. The unhealthy operation of 
such exhalations on animals is ob* 
servable, when, after the evapora- 
tion of those waters, too great 
a proportion of septic vapor rises 
for the neighboring plants to de- 
compose. Our unditched morasses, 
and undrained swamps, reekly oc- 
casionally with pestilential steams, 
would remind me, if I had a dis- 
position to indulge classical illu- 
sion, of the need there is of ano- 
ther Hercuces to evercome a- 
nother AcHELGuUs. 

The connection there is be- 
tween malignant distempers. and 
dirtiness has been already remark- 
edby Tissor, (Avis au peuple, 
&c. ch. ii..§ 7, and 8.) among 
the peasantry of Europe. Septic 
substances, the offal of slaughtered 
animals, the refuse off honsekeep- 
ing, are, when miagled.in due 
quantity with the sol, justly rank- 
ed among the best fertilizers. The 
impregnation of lard around houses 
and barnslong occupied, with such 
materials, is the .acknowledged 
cause of its superibr productive- 
ness. While these manures are 
mixed with earth in such quantity 
as to promote and: not overpower 
vegetable life, their noxious effiu- 
via ave repressed, of their viru- 
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lence counteracted by the: media- 
tionof plants. ‘The instrumenta- 
lity of these classes of animated be- 
ings seemis to be intended to keep 
the great balance of niiture in equi- 
poize,and prevent either scale be- 
ing overloaded with materials de- 
structive of animal life. But it, 
nevertheless, sometimes happens, 
that in cellars, and around country 
dwellings, in pig-stves and cow- 
pens near the house, there are 
accumulated great quantities of 
excrementitious and corrupting 
substances, which, . if seasonably 
‘varted away, tend eminently to fer- 
tilize the fields, and promote the 
growth of vegetables; while, at the 
same time, by.remaining, they ren- 
der the house foul aid unheaithy, 
by the extrication of seftic VAPORS. 
Neatness and elegance are thus 
found to be as conducive to good 
health as te good husbandry. On 
considering the matter, it appears 
evident, that the etiluvia from the 
neighborhood of dirty cottages and 
mean huts, in the country, are of 


.a like nature with the pestilential 


fumes which inginvate themselves 
mto foul aud unventilated tene- 
ments in cities; and the reason is 
apparent, wherefore, as penury 
is generally associated with igno- 
rance and nastiness, and often with 
indolence, these cistempers rage 
with such tremendous violence 
among the poor. 

When I see a tarmer permit such 
unwholesome subs ances to collect 
around his habitition I cannot 
help refleéting on the danger 
which awaits him. The manure, 
which ought to have been carried 
away and spread over his lots,serves, 
as it lays, but to make his family 
sickly, to disable /1is laborers, and 
Jead him to the dubious and ex- 
pensive routine of physic; and as 
in common life, ¢s well as in lo- 
$ic, one blunder Jeads to another, 


the want of crops, and the conse- 
quent failure of income, drive him 


to mortgages, judgments, and ex- 


ecutions, those fatal expedients of 
law. 

In like manner do I lament the 
indiscretion of tenants contending 
jn our cities, whieh of them shail 
obtain, at a high rent, from the 
distant landlordya /estilential stand 
Sor business / With the view of bet- 
tering themselves, they venture, at 
all hazards, amidst the poisonous 
exhalations of the neighborhood. 
By and bye they are visited by dis< 
tempers; and as they are honest 
and sober citizens, having no un- 
easy Conscience to reproach them 
for their sins, they piously consi- 
der this afflition as a monition 
from Heaven to try their’ virtue. 
Their sense of constancy and tirm- 
ness forbids them to fly from the 
scourge of the Lord, and thus they 
religiously stick to the infeéted 
spot! What is the true interpreta~ 
tion of such conduct, but that 
both the farmer and the trader, ob- 
stinately persisting in the means of 
self-destruétion, are guilty of a 
sort of suicide? 

It is a faét, long ago establish- 
ed, that great cities are the graves 
of the faman species. It is a truth 
of almost equal importance, that 
the foul habitations of country peo- 
ple are nurseries of pestilential dis- 
tempers. The strect-manure of 
cities consists of pretty much the 
same materials with the yard-ma- 

nure colleéted about {arm-houses. 
Both are unhealthy for a similar 

‘reason. The costly exertions of 
the cit, to amass septic materiais of 
all kitids, and from all quarters, to 
found his building upon, amounts 
to the same thing with the su- 
piness of the rustic sluggard, who 
neglects to remove them from his 
door. : 4 

If further proof was i 
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the real nature of these manures, 
it would be easy to state, that, be- 
sides the affinity of septic com- 
pounds with water, taey have a 
strong attraction for other bodies. 
With potash and soda, of whi 1 
large quantities are daily poured 
into the streets with the soap-suds 
employed in washing, and from 
, ther sources, the septic acid forms 
tae septites of potash, (common 
salt-petre) and of soda (cubic ni- 
tre.) With lime, which, from mea- 
suring, carting and building, is 
sprinkled plentifully along the 
streets, as well as in the mortar of 
walls and the cielings af rooms, it 
forms the septite of lirne (calcari- 
ous nitre ) And with clay it forms 
the septite of argil, (nitrite of alu- 
nine.) By these several ways are 
pestilential vapors kept down and 
preveated frem exercising their 
deadiy eifeéts upon animais, ex- 
cept in cases where they are pro- 
duced in quantity too great for the 
enumerated substances, and others 
with which they have a proneness 
to combine, to attach and neu- 
tralize. 

2. There will be no great dif- 
ficuity in showing, that septon 
(2zotc) is one of the component 
materials of certain vegetables. If 
it can be made evident what plants 
especially abound with it, we shall 
be furnished witha clew, leading 
us to the true use of the manures 
containing it, From ian analysis 
of plants we have become ac- 
quainted with several of their com- 
ponent parts, and thence are ena- 
bled to form some judgment con- 
cerning the qualities of he manure 
best adapted to suchand such »_arti- 
cular kinds. There is good reason 
to believe, that particular manures 
ought to contain ingredients of the 
same nature‘and quality with those 
which the plants so manured, are 
found by analysis to s:onsist of. 





cause of this can easily be investiga 


By proceeding in this manner, 
there can be rarely a mistake made 
in the application of manure. It 
is observable in the order of crea- 
tion, that certain vegetable bodies 
approach more néag than others 
towards animal naturé.” . The pre- 
sence of septon (azole) ‘is the cirs 


organized beings, which particu- 
larly denotes animality, or the ap- 
proximation to it. Septic manures, 
being of animal derivation, ought, 
therefore, if they entered into the 
constitution of plants, to make 
such as are nourished by them, 
take on somewhat of an animal 
nature. Let us now examine how 
this principle accords with facts. 
A familiar example may be taken 
from wheat. Wheat is most benefit- 
ed by manures that contain septon. 
Street-manure, door-dirt, and well- 
mixed barn-yard comfost,allot which 
abound with septon, are among 
the best manures for that vegetable. 
And the efficacy of wood-ashes in 
making ground capable of pro- 
ducing great crops of that grain, 
is probably owing, if modern con- 
yecture is true, tothe septon (azote) 
composing a part of the alkali it 
contains. Some of the swams- 
manures will also produce good har- 
vests of wheat; but others of them, 
though they cause a_ sufficient 
growth of straw, fail to fill the 
seed in the ear. The straw 1s 
large and heavy enough, but the 
grain is scanty and light. The 
reason appears to be this: Where 
the swamp manures happen to be 
charged with the septic matters, de- 
rived from animals, or from vegeta- 
ble substancesthat approach toward 
animal nature, they will produce 
plentiful crops of wheat; but when 
they consist merely of . decayed 
plants, they are incapable of elabo- 
rating the grain in the head. ‘The 
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td by attending to the analysis of 
wheat. Mr. Parmentier, (Le 
Periait Boulanger, &c. page 26.) 
asures us of the presence of sep- 
toain the mucous part of meal; and 
he affirms, that the g7wtinous por- 
tion affords produéts quite similar 
toanimal substances. (Ibid. p. 24.) 
If,thenythe land upon which wheat 
grows, contains a scanty quantity 
of septon, the seed will be poor 
and light in proportion to the de- 
ficiency of that article of food in 
the soil. Yet, in this very ground, 
the roots of turnips and radishes 
May thrive exceedingly; and so 
may other plants that d> not em- 
ploy septon as an article of their 
diet. 

The same views of tie subjeét 
inform us why funguses grow up on 
dunghills and in pasture grounds, 
where the excrementitious dischar- 
ges of animals are dropped. ‘That 
they are nourished by septon, ap- 
pears from their analysis; which 
proves them to contain it. 

Altho’ these considera-ions might 
appear conclusive as to this point, 
the evidence does not rest here. 
Facts of avery striking nature pre= 
seut themselves relative to the 
growth of plants on nitrous (sep- 
tic) soils. In general, vegetables 
growing in such soils, are remark- 
ed to become very farge, and to 
get ripe early. And as they are 
soon ripe, they are svon rotten. 
Tobacco, in such situations, is very 
luxuriant, and quickly matures,but 
iS very aptto rot on its passage from 
Americato Europe; and too much 
Sepfon in it seems to give it the bad 
quality of going out very readily af- 
terit is set on fire forsmoxing. Po- 
fatoes grow rapidly and large, but 
will keep only for a short time. 
Sugar-canes grow very rank, and 
are soon fit for cropping, but must 
be manufactured speedily, or they 
Spoil, and even with the earliest 
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care and best attention, afford, un- 
der such circumstances, sugar and. 
molasses of a quality below mid- 
dling. (Stubbs. 3 Lowthorp’s A- 
bridgment, p. 554.) Cadbages, for 
the same cause, ripen too soon, 
corrupt in the head, and last not 
long enough for winter use. 

What Purwy relates on the cul- 
tivation of the Helvenac vine, 
(Nat. Hist. L. xiv. de gener. Vi- 
tium.) confirms the same princi- 
ple. “* There is no vine,” says he, 
“‘ which is less accommodated to 
“ the soil of Italy; the grape which 
“‘ it bears is clear, smail, and very 
“apt fo rot; and the wine it al- 
“ fords will not last longer thana 
“ year; but there is no plant that 
“‘ thrives better in poor land.” 

If these ideas are just, then the 
decay of such vegetable substan- 
ces ought to beattended, under cer- 
tain circumstances, with the pro- 
duction of septic or pestilential 
fluids. This too is the fact. Cad- 
ages, putrefying ina cellar, have 
been known to render a house un- 
healthy. Corrupted Coffee has beea 
charged with emitting pestilential 
etfluvia enough to desolate a neigh- 
borhood. The like may happen 
from rotten fax, hemp, potatocs, 
oxions, and, inshort, all other plants 
which have derived septon, or the 
principle of putridity from the soil 
in which they grew. dt is pro- 
bable, that rotten wheat contribut- 
ed, with other causes, to render the 
vicinity of a certain store in New- 
York,during the pestilence of 1795, 
peculiarly unwholesome. ‘Thedis- 
pute, whether pestilential effluvia 
proceed, from animal or vegetable 
putrefaction, scems thus reduced 
to its proper principle. When 
vegetables, containing septon, go 
into putrefactive decay, mischiev- 
ous gases may exhale from them, 
having the qualities of animal pro- 
duétions. When this is not the 

. case, 
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case, collections of putrescent ve- 
getable matter, as i peat-mosses 
and bogs of turf, ¢mit no par- 
ticularly offensive muiasma to viti- 
ate the surrounding airs but, on 
the contrary, the water draining 
from such places is often potable 
and good. | 

3dly. There now occurs an ob- 
vious explanation of one of the 
eperations of lime as a manure, 
when mingled with dung and soil. 
The common opinion has been, 
that it promoted the putrefactive 
process of animal ind vegetable 
matters, and thus made them more 
fit for absorption and nutrition. 
This may be the case: but there is 
yet another effect which has not 
been generally attended to. Cal- 
carious earth combines with the 
septic acid into a sejatite of lume, 
{calcarious nitre) znd thus be- 
comes a very valuable manure ; 
and, at the same time, by its at- 
tractive power, itprevents the eva - 
poration of that fluid in the form 
of pestilential steam. || believe, like- 
wise, it has a further use, in re- 
taining the septic substancés longer 
en the land, and thereby lengthen- 
ing out their fertilizingrcffect. Old 
wails and rubbish, abounding with 
the septite of lime, frequently 
answer valuable purposes, as ma- 
nures. Lime, in its simple state, 
destroys vegetation. Betore it is 
fitto promote the growth of plants, 
it must be combined with some 
neutralizer. Its combination with 
carbonic acid, (fixed air) is the 
most frequent; but in dunghills, 
and heaps of manure, a more com- 
mon compound is formed with the 
septic (nitric) acid. By this con- 
nection, both the hme and the 
acid are deprived of their causti- 
eity, and preserved pon the land 
a sufhcient duration of time, to 
wadergo that graduil cescompo- 
sition, by the vegtzble econo- 


my and other causes, which favors 
the production and growth of 
plants. 

How far the other septites may 
be operative as manures, is not 
whollv ascertained. Doubtless they 
possess no inconsiderable activity, 
It seems to be agreed among the 
learned, that the word translated 
‘ nitre’ in the bible (Pr ov. xxv. 20, 
JeReM. ii. 22.) does not mean the 
salt-petre of the moderns, but the 
mineral alkali (soda.) Yet some am- 
biguity besets the text of Virgil, 
(1. Georgic. v. 194.) as to the pre- 
cise thing be meant by the * ni- 
tro’”’ sometimes employed with the 
lees of oil, as a steep to prepare seed 
for sowing.—-The following facts 
‘will render it probable that septic 
or pestilential fluids are sometimes 
very abundant in the atmosphere, 
and disposed to combine readily 
with such substances as have anat- 
traction for them; and that conse- 
quently in both the cases just refer- 
red to, the nztre might have been a 
septite. 

*¢ Nitre,”? says Quer/on, (Not. ad 
Plin. Nat. Hist. |. xxi. chap. 10.) 
** is a salt belonging to all the parts 
“* of the terrestrial globe, inhabited 
‘¢ by men, by animals, or even by 
“ insets; for [have often extracted 
“* very pure salt-petre frorn the litle 
“ holes in walls which served as 
“¢ lurking-places for spiders. —Anie 
‘¢ mal exhalation seems to be the 
“ means employed by nature to 
“ produce nitre, which, on thatac- 
“ count, is never produced either 
“ far below or above the surface 
of the earth; and usually has tor 
‘¢ its matrix rotten plaster, similar 
“+ calcareous matters, dc.” 

In many parts of the state of 
New-York, much of the fixed 
vegetable alkali is extracted from 
wood-ashes. ‘The interior counvys 
as well as the capital, is occasion 
ally severely afflicted with peaies: 
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tial distempers, as was tae Case in 
the summer and autumin of the 
current year. At some of the pot- 
ash works, such was the amount 
of septic fluids in the surrounding 
air during this season, that the al- 
kali concreting on the outsides of 
the letch-tubs, from the leakage 
through the staves,attraG:ed enough 
of them to convert it to salt-petre. 
Such a fact is of the utmost weight 
andimportance, and of itself esta- 
blishes the basis of most interest- 
ing deductions. 

From the copiousness of septic 
products, it is apparent, they in- 
commode animal life wherever they 
are sufficiently concentrated; they 
become incorporated with metallic, 
earthy, and saline bodies, wherever 
they can find them; and they ex- 
tend their influence to unknown 
limits over the vegetable creation. 


Here; however, I must con- 
clude, with soliciting your assist- 
ance toascertain some points which 
appear to me of no inconsiderable 
importance, both when considered 
as speculations in science, and as 
viewed in connection with the 
practical. arts of agriculture and 
medicine. What are the effects 
wrought upon plants by the sep- 
tites of potash, (common nitre,) 
clay, (alumen_ nitrosum,) and so- 
da, (cubic nitre) considered as.ma- 
nures? ig 

As [offer to join heart and hand 
with you in pursuing these inqui- 
ries,and have made some arrange- 
ments on my farm for the purpose, 
it is almost superfluous in me to 
observe, that 1 remain with una- 
bated esteem, 

Your’s, &c. 
SamMuEL L. Mircuite. 
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E, who, after a less, immdi- 
ately, without staying to la- 


ment it, sets about repairing it, has 
that within himself which can con- 
trol fortune. 

The youth who can sneer at ex- 
alted virtue, needs not wait for age 
and experience to commence acon- 
summate knave. 

_He whose first emotion on the 
view of an excellent production, is 
to undervalue it, will never have 
one of his own to shew. 

_The conscious merit of true a- 
bility, never goes further than “ I 
too am a painter.” 

’ The hardest trial of the heart, is 
whether it can beara rival's failure 
without triumph. 

Him, whom descry ing at a dis- 
tance, you turn out of the way to 
avoid, you may call your friend 
or benefaétor, but you do not love. 

He who begins life with ** Nil 
admirari,”” will end it * Epicuri de 
freve porcus.”” 


The man who, improving in skill 
or knowledge, improves in modes- 
ty, hasan undeniable claimtogreat- 
ness of mind. 

Bravely to contend for a good 
cause is nodle—silently to suffer for 
it, is heroical. 

Would a man of rank estimate 
his real dignityy ket him conceive. 
himself in a state’ in which all rank 
is abolished. 

All professions, it is said, have 
their mysteries —these are precisely 
the points in which consists thei 
weakness or knavery. 

To choose a good book, look in 
an inquisitor’s prohibited list—to 
choose a good cause, see which in- 
terested men dislike. 

There are three sights most de- 
testable:—a proud priest giving his 
blessing,—a knavish hypocrite say - 
ing his prayers,—and a false patriot 
making an harangue. 

Who says Aypocritical, says all 
that is despicable in morals—-who 
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says affeed, says all that is odious 
in manners. 

Columbus steering steadily west- 
ward for a land seen oniy by the 
eye of his reason, was one of the 
greatest of humar. characters—a 
projector obstinately ruining him- 
self in pursuit ofa visionary scheme, 
may be one of the foolishest, but 
certainly not of the lowest. 

Thoroughly to ty a man’s pa- 
tience, he must have the labor of 
years consumed before his eyes in 
a moment:—thoroughly to prove 
it, he must instantly degin to re- 
new his labor. 

The woman of tensibility, who 
preserves serenity aiid good temper 
amid the insults ofa faithless brutal 
husband, wants nothing of an angel 
but immortality. 
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_ The woman who rises above 
sickness and poverty combined 
may look down upon the AOisy tH, 
roism of kings and generals, 

Better be moved by false glory 
than not moved at ail, 

Nothing is such an obstacle to 
the production of excellence, as the 
power of producing what is pretty 
good with ease and rapidity. 

As reasonably expect oaks from 
a mushroom bed, as greatand dura- 
ble produéts from small and hasty 
efforts, 

Every work of great genius, and 
every work of great care and indus- 
try, will have its value; but me- 
diocrity, with negligence, gives 
produéts of no value at all. 

March, 1796. N.N, 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE INHABITANTS OF 
NANTUCKET, 


° {Continued from page 526. ] 


_ A. 5S I observed before, every 

man takes a ‘wife as soon as 
he chooses, and that is generally 
very early; no portion js required, 
none is expected; ro Ai ar- 
ticles are drawn up among us, by 
skilful lawyers, to puzzle and lead 
posterity to the bar, or to satisfy the 
pride of the parties. We give no- 
thing with our daaghters; their 
education, their health, and the 
customary out-set, are all that the 
fathers of numerous families can 
afford. As the wife’s fortune con- 
sists principally in her future eco- 
nomy, modesty, and skilful ma- 
nagement; so the husband’s is 
founded on his abilities to labor, on 
his health, and the knowledge of 
some trade or business. Their 
mutual endeavors, alter a few years 
of constant application, seldom fail 
of success, and of bringing them the 
means to rear and support the new 


race which accompanies the nup- 
tial bed. Those children born by 
the sea-side, hear the roaring of 
jts waves as soon as they are able to 
listen; it isthe firstnoise with which 
they become acquainted;. and by 
early plunging in it, the? acquire 
that boldness, that presence of 
mind, and dexterity, which makes 
them ever after suchexpertseamen. 
They often hear their fathers re- 
count the adventures of their 
youth, their combats with the 
whales; and these recitals imprint 
on their opening minds an early 
curiosity and taste for the same life. 
They often cross the sea to go to 
the main; and learn, even in those 
short voyages, how to qualify them- 
selves for longer ands more dange- 
rous ones; they are therefore de- 
servedly conspicuous for their ma- 
ritime knowledge and experience, 
all over the continent. A man 
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porn here is distinguishable by his 
jt from among an hundred other 
men, so remarkable ere they for a 
pliability of sinews, and a peculiar 
agility which attends -hem even to 
ald age, I haye heard some per- 
sons attribute this to the eifects of 
the whale oil, with waich they are 
so copiously anointed in the various 
operations it must uadergo, ere it 
is fit-either for the European mar- 
ket or the candle ma wtattory. 
But yon may, perhaps, be soli- 
citous toask, what bezomes of that 
exuberancy of population which 
must arise from so much tempe- 
rance, from healthiness of climate, 
and from early marriage? You 
may justly conclude that their na- 
tive island and town can contain 
but a limited number. Emigra- 
tion is both natural and easy to 
& maritime people; aad that is the 
very reason why they are always 
populous, problematical as it may 
appear. They yearly go to dif- 
ferent parts of this continent, con- 
stantly engaged in sea affairs; as 
our internal riches increase, so does 
Our external trade, which conse- 
quently requires more ships and 
more men: sometiraes they have 
emigrated like bees, 'n regular and 
connected swarms. Some of the 
Friends, (by which word I always 
mean the people called quakers) 
fond of a contemplative life, year- 
ly visit the several congregations 
which this society has formed 
throughout the contiaent. By their 
means a sort of correspondence is 
kept up among them all; they are 
generally good preachers, friendly 
censors, checking vice wherever 
they find it predominating; pre- 
venting relaxations i: any parts of 
their ancient customs and worship. 
They every where carry admoni- 
tion and useful advice; and by thus 
travelling, they unavoidably gather 
the most necessary observations 
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concerning the various situations 
of particular districts, their soils, 
tieir produce, their distance from 
navigable rivers, the price of the 
land, &c, 

In consequence of informas 
tions of this kind, received at Nan- 
tucket, in the year 1766, a cons 
siderable number of them pur- 
chased a large tra@t of land in the 
county of Orange, in North-Ca- 
rolina, situated on the several spring 
heads of Dees River, which is tha 
western branch of Cape Fear or 
North-west river. The advant- 
age of being able to convey them- 
selves by sea, to within 4o miles 
of the spot, the richness of the 
soil, &c. made them cheerfully 
quit an island on which there was 
no longer any room for them. 
There they have founded a beau- 
tiful settlement, known by the 
name of New Garden, contiguous 
to the famous one which the Mora- 
vians have at Bethabara, Bethamia, 
and Salem, on Yadkin river, No 
spot of earth can be more beautiz 
ful; it is composed of gentle hills, 
of easy declivities, excellent low 
lands, accompanied by different 
brooks, which traverse this settle- 
ment. I never saw a soil that re- 
wards men so early for their la- 
bors and disbursements; such in 
general, with very few exceptions, 
are the lands which adjoin the in- 
numerable heads of all the large 
rivers which fall into the Chesa-. 
peak, or flow through the provin- 
ces of North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, &c. It is perhaps the 
most pleasing,‘ the most bewitch- 
ing country which the coatinent 
affords; because, while it preserves 
an easy communication with the 
sea-port towns, at some seasois of 
the year, it is perfectly free from 
the contagious air often breathed 
in those fiat couatries, which are 


more contiguous to the atlantic, 
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These lands are as rich as those 
over the Alleghany; the people of 
‘New Garden are situated at the 
distance of between 200 and 300 
miles from Cape Fear; Cape Fear 
is at least 450 frora Nantucket: 
you may judge, therefore, that they 
have but little correspondence with 
this their little metropolis, except 
it is by means of the itinerant 
Friends. Others heve settled on 
the famous river Kennebeck, in 
that territory of the province of 
Massachusetts which is known by 
the name of Sagadzhock. Here 
they have softened the labors of 
clearing the heaviest :imbered land 
in America, by means of several 
branches of trade which their fair 
river, and proximity to the sea af- 
ford them. 

Instead of entirely consuming 
their timber, as we are obliged to 
do, some parts of it are converted 
into useful articles for exportation, 
such as staves, scantlings, boards, 
hoop-poles, &c. For that purpose 
they keep a correspondence with 
their native island; and I know 
many of the principal inhabitants 
of Shetburn, who, though mer- 
chants, and living at Nantucket, 
yet possess valuable farms on that 
river, from whence they draw great 
part of their subsistence, meat, 
grain, firewood, &c. 

The title of these lands is vested 
in theancient Plymouth company, 
under the powers of which the 
Massachusetts was settled ; and that 
company, which resides in Boston, 
are still the granters of all the va- 
cant lands within their limits. 

Although this part of the pro- 
vince is so fruitful, and so happily 
situated, yet it has been singularly 
overlooked and neglected: it is 


surprising that the excellence of 
‘that soil which lies on the river, 
. should not have caused itto be filled 
before now with inkabitants; for 
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the settlements from thence to Pe- 
nobscot are as yet but in their in- 
fancy. Itis true, that immense la- 
bor is required to make room forthe 
plough: but the peculiar strength 
and quality of the soil never fails 
most arnply to reward the industri. 
ous possessor: I know of no soil 
in this country more rich or more 
fertiie. Ido not mean that sort of 
transitory fertility which evapo- 
rates with the sun, and disappears 
in a few years here; on the con- 
trary, even their highest grounds 
are covered with a rich, moist, 
swamp mould, which bears the 
most luxuriant grass, and never- 
failing crops of grain. 

If New-Garden exceeds this 
settlement by the softness of its 
climate, the fecundity of its soil, 
and a greater variety of produce 
from less labor, it does not breed 
men equally hardy and capable to 
encounter dangers and fatigues. It 
leads too much to idleness and ef- 
feminacy; for great is the luxuri- 
ance of that part of America, and 
the ease with which the earth is cul- 
tivated. Were I to begin life 
again, I would prefer the country 
ot Kennebeck to the other, how- 
ever bewitching; the navigation of 
the river for above 200 miles, the 
great abundance of fish it contains, 
the constant healthiness of the cli- 
mate, the happy severities of the 
winters, always sheltering the earth 
with a voluminous coat of snow, 
the equally happy necessity of la- 
bor; all these reasons would great- 
ly preponderate against the softer 
situations of Carolina; where man- 
kind reap too much, do not toil 
enough, and are liable to enjoy too 
fast the benefits of life. There are 
many, I know, who would despise 
my opinion, and think me a bad 
judge; let those go and settle at the 
Ohio, the Monongahela, Redstone 
creek, &c. Let them go and in- 
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Habit the extended shores of that 
superlative river; I, with equal 
cheerfulness, would pitch my tent 
on the rougher shores of Kenne- 
beck; this will always be a coun- 

of health, labor, and strong ac- 
tivity; and those are characteristics 
of society which I value more than 
greater opulence and voluptuous 
ease. 

Thus, though this fruitful hive 
constantly sends out swarms, as in- 
dustrious as themselves, yet it al- 
ways remains full, without having 
any useless drones: on the contra- 
ry, it exhibits constant scenes of 
business and new schemes; the 
richer an individual grows, the 
more extensive his field of action 
becomes; he that 's near ending 
his career, drudges on as well as 
he who has just begun it; nobody 
stands still. But is it not strange, 
that after having accumulated rich- 
es, they should never wish to ex- 
change their barren situation for a 
more sheltered, more pleasant one 
on the main? I: it not strange, 
that after having spent the morn- 
ing and the meridian of their days 
amidst the jarriny waves, weary 
with the toils of a laborious life ; 
they should not wish to enjoy the 
evenings of those days of industry, 
in a larger society, on some spots 
of terra-firma, where the severity 
of the winters is balanced by a va- 
riety of more plezsing scenes, not 
to be found here? But the same 
magical power of habit and custom 
which makes the Laplander, the 
Siberian, the Hottentot, prefer their 
climates, their occupations, an 
their soil, to more beneficial situ- 
ations, leads these good people to 
think, that no other spot on the 
globe is so analogous to their in- 
clinations, as Nantucket. Here 
their connexion: are formed; what 
would they do, removed to a dis- 
tance from thera? Live sumptu- 
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ously, you will say, procure them- 
selves new friends, new acquaint- 
ances, by their splendid tables, by 
their ostentatious generosity, and 
by affected hospitality. These are 
thoughts that have never entered 
into their heads; they wou!d be fil- 
led with horror at the thought of 
forming wishes and plans so dif- 
ferent from that simplicity, which 
is their general standard in affluence 
as wellas in poverty. They abhor 
the very idea of expending, in use- 
less waste and vain luxuries, the 
fruits of prosperous labor; they 
are employed in establishing their 
sons, and in many other useful pur- 
poses: strangers to the honors of 
monarchy, they do not aspire to the 
possession ofafRuent fortunes, with 
which to purchase sounding titles, 
and frivolous names. 
Yet there are not at Nantucket 
so many wealthy people as one 
would imagine, after having con- 
sidered their great successes, their 
industry, and their knowledge. 
Many die poor, though hardly a- 
ble to reproach .Fortune with a 
frown; others leave not behind 
them that affluence which the circle 
of their business, and of their pros- 
perity naturally promised. The 
reason of this is, I believe, the pe- 
culiar expence necessarily attend- 
ing their tables; for as their island 
supplies the town with little or no- 
thing, (a few families excepted) 
every one must procure what he 
wants from the main. The very 
hay their horses consume, and eve- 
ry other article necessarv to sup- 
port a family, though cheap in a 
country of so great abundence as 
Massachusetts; yet the neccessa 
waste and expences, attending their 
transport, render these commodi- 
ties dear. A vast number of little 
vessels from the main, and from 
the Vineyard, are constantly re- 


sorting here as tea market. —- 
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burn is extremely well supplied 
with every thing; but this very 
constancy of supply, necessarily 
drains off a great deal of money. 
The first use they make of their 
oil and bone, is to exchange it for 
bread and meat, and whatever else 
they may want. The necessities 
of a large family are very great and 
numerous, let its economy be what 
it will; they are so often repeated, 
that they perpetually draw off a 
considerable branch of the proiits. 
If by any accidents those profits 
are interrupted, the ¢apital must 
suffer; and it very offen happens, 
that the greatest part of their pro- 
perty ts floating on the sea. 

‘There are but two congrega- 
tions inthistown. They assemble 
every Sunday in meeing-houses, 
as simple as the dwelling of the 
people; and there is but one priest 
onthe wholeisland. What! would 
a good Portuguese observe, but 
‘one single priest to instruct a 
whole isiand, and to direé& their 
consciences! Itis evenso; each 
individual knows hotv to guide 
his own, and is content to do it, as 
wellashe can. ‘This lonely cler- 
gyman is a presbyterian minister, 
who has a very large and respecta- 
ble congregation ;-the other is com- 
posed of quakers, who, you know, 
adinit of no particular personywho, 
in consequence of bein» ordained, 
becomes exclusively entitled to 
preach, to catechise, and to receive 
certain salaries for his trouble. 
Among them, every one may ex- 
pound the scriptures, who thinks 
he is called so to do; beside, as 
they admit of neither sacrament, 
baptism, nor any other outward 
forms whatever, such a nan would 
be useless. Most of these people 
are continually at sea, and have 
often the most urgent reasons to 
worship the parent of nature in the 
midst of the storms which they en- 
counter, 


These two seéts live in perfed 


peace and harmony with each 
other; those ancient times of relj- 
gious discords are now gone, (I 
hope never to return) when each 
thought it meritorious, not only to 
damn the other, which would have 
been nothing, but to persecute and 
murder one another, for the glory 
of that being, who requires no 
more of us, than that we should 
love one another, and live! Every 
one goes io that place of worship 
which he likes best, and thinks 
not that his neighbor does wrong 
by not following him; each, busily 
employed in his temporal affairs, 
is less vehement about spiritual 
ones: and fortunately you will 
find at Nantucket, neither idle 
drones, voluptuous devotees, rant» 
ing enthusiasts, nor sour dema- 
gogues. I wish I had it in my 
power to send the most persecuting 
biget I could find in to 
the whaie fisheries; in less than 
three or four years you would find 
him a much more tractable man, 

and therefore a better christian. 
Singular as it may appear to 
you, there are but two medical 
professors on the island; for of 
what service can physic be, in a 
primitive society, where the ex~ 
cesses of inebriation are so rare! 
What need of Galenical medicines, 
where fevers, and stomachs load- 
ed by the loss of the digestive 
powers, are so few? Temperance, 
the calm of passions, frugality, and 
continua! exercise, keep them heal- 
thy, and preserve unimpaired that 
constitution which they have re- 
ceived from parents as healthy as 
themselves; who, in the unpol- 
luted embraces of the earliest and 
chasest love, conveyed to them the 
soundest bodily frame which na- 
ture could give. But as no hos- 
pitable part of this globe is exempt 
vom some diseases, proceeding 
either 
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“ther from climate or modes of 
living; here they are ‘sometimes 
subject to consumptions and to fe- 
vers. Since the foundation of that 
town, no epidensical distempers 
have appeared, which at times 
case such depopulatiors in other 
countries; many of them are ex- 
tremely well acquaintec with the 
Indian methods of curing simple 
diseases, and practice them with 
success, You wili hardly find any, 
where a community, composed 
of the same number of individu- 
als, possessing such uniaterrupted 
health, and exhibiting so many 
geen old men, who show their 
advanced age by the maturity of 


their wisdom, rather than by the* 


wrinkles of their faces; and this is 
indeed one of the principal bles- 
sings of the island, which richly 
compensates their want ot the rich- 
er soils of the south: where the il- 
laic complaints and bilious fevers 
grow by the side of the sugar-cane, 
the ambrosial ananas, &c. The 
situation of this island, the purity 
of the air, the nature of their marine 
occupations, their virtue and mo- 
deration, are the causes of that 
vigor and health which they pos- 
sess. The poverty of their soil has 
placed them, I hope, beyond the 
danger of conquest, or the wan- 
ton desire of extirpation. Were 
they to be driven from this spot, 
the only acquisition of the con- 
querors would be a few acres of 
land, enclosed and cultivated; a 
few houses, and some meveables. 
The genius, the industrv of the in- 
habitants would accompany them; 
and it is those alone which con- 
Stitute the sole wealth of their is- 
: Its present fame would pe- 
Tish; and in a-few years it would 
return to its pristine state of bar- 
fenness and poverty: tiey might, 
Perhaps, be allowed té transport 
themselves in their owt vessels to 
some other spot or islaad, which 
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they would soon fertilize by the 
same means with which they have 


‘fertilized this. 


One single lawyer has of late 
years found means to live here; 
but his best fortune proceeds more 
from having married one of the 
wealthiest heiresses of the island, 
than from the emoluments of his 
practice: however, he» is some- 
times employed in recovering mo- 
ney lent on the main, or in pre- 
venting those accidents to which 
the contentious propensity of its 
inhabitants may sometimes expose 
them. He is seldom employed as 
the means of self-defence, and 
much seldomer, as the channel of 
attack; to which they are stran- 
gers, except tke fraud is manifest, 
and the danger imminent. Law- 
yers are so numerous in all our 
populous towns, that I am sur- 
prised they never tho.-zht before 
of establishing themselves here: 
they are plants that will grow in 
any soil that is eultivated by the 
hands of others; and when once 
they have taken root, they will ex- 
tinguish every other vegetable that 
grows around them. The for- 
tunes they daily acquire in every 
province, from the misfastunes of 
their fellow-citizens, are surpris- 
ing! The most ignorant, the most 
bungling member of that profes- 
sion, will, if placed in the most 
obscure part of the country, pro- 
mote litigiousness, and amass more 
wealth without labor, than the 
most opulent fermer, with all his 
toils. They have so dexterously 
interwoven their doétrines and 
quirks, with the laws of the land, 
or rather they are become so ne- 
cessary an evil in our present con- 
stitutions, that it seems unavoid~ 
able, and past all remedy. What 
a pity that our forefathers, who 
happily extinguished so many fa- 
tal customs, an. expunged fran 
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their new government so many 
errors and abuses, both religious 
and civil, did not also prevent the 
introduction of a set of men so 
dangerous! In some provinces, 
where every inhabitant is con- 
stantly employed in tilling and 
cultivating the earth, they are the 
only members of society who have 
any knowledge; let these provin- 
ces attest what iniquitous use they 
have made of that knowledge. 
They are here what the clergy 
were in past centuries with you; 
the reformation, which clipped the 
clerical wings, is the boast of that 
age, and the happiest event that 
could possibly happen; a refor- 
mation equally useful, is now 
wanted, to relieve us from the 
shameful shackles, and the oppres- 
sive burdens under which we 
groan: this, periaps, is impossi- 
ble; but if mankind would not 
become too happy, it were an 
event most devoutly to be wished. 

Here, happily, unoppressed with 
any civil bondage, this society of 
fishermen and merchants live,with- 
out any military establishments, 
without governors, or any mas- 
ters but the laws: and their civil 
code isso light, that itis never felt. 
A man may pass, (as many have 
done, whom I am acquainted 
with) through the various scenes 
ofa long life, may struggle against 
a variety of adverse fortune, peace- 
ably enjoy the gaod when it comes, 
and never, in that long interval, 
apply to the law either for redress 
or assistance. ‘Whe principal be- 
nefit it confers i: the general pro- 
teétion of individuals, and this 
protection is purchased by the 
most moderate taxes, which are 
most cheerfully paid, and by the 
trifling duties in¢ ident in the course 
of their lawful trade, (for they de- 
spise contraband.) Nothing can be 
roore simple then their municipal 
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regulations, though similar to those 
of the other counties of the same 
province, because they are more 
detached from the rest, more dis» 
tinct in their manners, as well as 
in the nature of the business they 
pursue, and more unconneéted 
with the populous province to 
which they belong, The same 
simplicity attends the worship they 
pay to the divinity; their elders 
are the only teachers of their con- 
gtegations, the instructors of their 
youth, and often the example of 
their flock. They visit and com- 
fort the sick; after death, the so- 
ciety bury them with their fathers, 
without pomp, prayers, or cere- 
monies; not a stone or monu- 
ment is erected, to tell where any 
person was buried ; their memory 
is preserved by tradition The 
only essential memorial that is left 
of them, is their former industry, 
their kindness, their charity, or 
else their most conspicuous faults. 
The presbyterians live in great 
charity with them, and with 
one another; their minister, as 4 
true pastor of the gospel, incul- 
cates to them the doétrines it 
contains, the rewards it promises, 
the punishments it holds out to 
those who shall commit injus- 
tice. Nothing can be more dis- 
incumbered likewise from use- 
less ceremonies and trifling forms 
than their mode of worship; it 
might with great propriety have 
been called a truly primitive one, 
had that of the quakers never ap- 
peared. As fellow christians, 0- 
beying the same legislator, they 
love and mutually assist each other 
in all their: wants; as fellow la- 
borers, they unite with cordiality, 
and without the least rancor, in 
their temporal schemes: no other 
emulation appears among them but 
in their sea excursions, in the art 
of fitting out their vessels; in or 
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ofsailing, in harpooning the whale, 
and in bringing home the greatest 
harvest. As fellow subjects, they 
cheerfully obey the same laws, 
and pay the same duties: but let 
me not forget another peculiar 
characteristic of this community : 
there is not aslave, I believe, on the 
whole island, at least among the 
friends; whilst slavery prevails all 
around them, this society alone, 
lamenting that shocking insult of- 
fered to humanity, have given the 
world a singular example of mo- 
deration, disinterestedness, and 
christian charity, in emancipating 
their negroes. I shall explain to 
you farther, the singular virtue 
and merit to which it is so justly 
entitled, by having set, before the 
rest of their fellow subjeét:, so 
pleasing, so edifying, a reforma- 
tion. Happy the people who are 
subject to so mild a government; 
happy the government which has 
to rule over such harmless, and 
such industrious subjects ! 
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While we are clearing forests, 
making the face of nature smile, 
draining marshes,cultivating wheat 
and converting it into flower ; 
they yearly skim from the surface 
of the sea riches equally necessa- 
ry. Thus, had I leisure and abi- 
lities to lead you through this con- 
tinent, I could show you an asto- 
nishing prospect very little known 
in Europe; one diffusive scene of 
happiness reaching from the sea- 
shores to the last settlements on 
the borders of the wilderness: an 
happiness, interrupted only by the 
folly of individuals, by our spirit 
of litigiousness, and -by those un- 
foreseen calamities, from which 
no human society can possibly be 
exempted. May the citizens of 
Nantucket dwell long here in un- 
interrupted peace, undisturbed ei- 
ther by the waves of the surround- 
ing element, or the political com- 
motions which sometimes agitate 
our continent! 


[ Zo Le contiaurd. | 
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To the Editors of the New-York Magazine, 


GENTLEMEN, 


N a letter in your Magazine of 
of August, 1795, I mention- 
ed very candidly to you something 
of my unsuccessful amours, and 
of my present advanced celibacy. 
Now, as my disappointments in 
love, and much peevish rumina- 
tion on that score, have, perhaps, 
given some acumen to my obser- 
vation on the art of courtship, or 
of coguetry, (to use a term by which 
we have ill-naturedly attempted to 
stigmatize this mystery in the sof- 
ter sex) I will give a few hints on 
a subje&t, which, though now to- 
tally uninteresting to myself, may 
éfford some interest to others. 
So long as the sensyalities and 


pride of one sex shall delight in lux- 
urious habits and ostentatious liv- 
ing; so long as the vanities of the 
other shall be gratified by splendid 
personal decorations, costly refine- 
ments, and glittering equipages— 
or, more philosophically speaking, 
so long as we shall be enslaved ina 
refined state of society, by nume- 
rous aad faétitious wants, we shall 
look in vain for disinterested al- 
liances, and an union of the sexes 
resulting from mental attachment. 
Then, surely, if the perverse and 
unuatural system of things has de- 
nied to either sex an indulgence of 
the instin¢tive propensities of their 
gwa choice, it is not an unprofit- 
able, 
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584 
able, if an unwort v exercise of fe- 
male ingenuity, to substitute for 
tie genuine and frustrated dic- 
tates of nature, the Machiavelism of 
art. Hence it becomes a matter 
of the first policy with every young 
lady, to extend her influence a- 
mongst the other sex as far as 
her abilities may carry it, and, 
by dextrous manavuvres, to secure 
the most eligible of ineligible ob- 
jects. It will behove her parti- 
cularly to court and improve less 
those attractions which her own 
fancy and feclings may approve, 
than those which will be a recom- 
mendation, to wh2t, perhaps, she 
may think the grosser part of man- 
kind. It is certainly her true in- 
terest to abandon the pursuit of 
imaginary perfections, to the am- 
bition of forming herself to the 
taste and fashion of those on whom 
her attractions must operate. How- 
éver, in this respeé:, 1 donot know 
that it will be intirely incumbent 
to sacrifice the refined and elegant 
pursuits of a sensible mind, to the 
favorite acquirements of the gros- 
ser taste of those to whom her at- 
tractions must ‘be suited. Men, 
apparently devoid of all the finer 
sensibilities, have a certain percep- 
tion of delicacies in women, of 
which they would ot be rational- 

ly suspected. The Ethiop is not 

unconscious of the whiteness, nor 

the indurated hand of the galley 

Slave of the taét, of the snowy 

skin of the Circasian. The hairy 

and deformed Ouran-Outang dis- 

covers afondness ard sensibility to 
the dignified charms: of the human 
person, to which its savage na- 

ture is, in all other respects, a stran- 

ger—and the Cyclops of Theocritus 

is not unnaturally pourtrayed, 

when he lavishes on his delicate 

Galatea, all those protesque effu- 

sions of his tenderfiincy, by which 

the poet has so exquisitely carjca- 
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tured his passion for her. Men, 
too, although they have little re. 
lish for it in their own hearts, are 
often fond oi possessing what others 
in general admire. Many of the 
productions of Titian or Reubins, 
are prized and gazed at in the ca- 
binets of possessors, who could 
scarcely distinguish the outlines of 
Raphael from the etchings on the 
frontispiece of a ballad. Many a 
precious pearl sheds its enamelled 
lustre on the head of a wearer, 
whose optics would scarcely pre- 
fer it to a boiled whiting’s eye. 

A lady, then, being once posses- 
sed of those charms which men ad- 
mire, will find but little difficulty 
in converting admiration into love. 
There is one potent device in favor 
of this scheme, which, with those 
who are remarkably knowing in 
the stratagems of Venus, will inva- 
riably succeed, and this is to coun- 
terfeit a passion for the object to 
be captivated. A fine woman can 
rarely be resisted—and even others 
who do not possess the same at- 
tractions, have every thing to hope 
from it. Sympathy is one of the 
choicest traits in the constitution 
of the mind, and to be secure of a 
marked preference in the attach- 
ment of any woman, is a blessing 
which lies nearest to every man’s 
happiness, and generally upper- 
most in his desires. Men of sense, 
too, are more easy dupes to these 
artifices than would be generally 
supposed. In the first place, they 
are not usually so much given to 
scrutinize the minds of women; 
and, in the second place, their pride 
and self-sufficiency, render them 
less distrustful of their own claims; 
and, universally speaking, there is 
scarcely any one who has not the 
vanity to find some peculiar charms 
in himself worthy of being belov- 

ed. There is one rock, however, 
against which a woman of — 
sive 
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dye and indiscriminate allurements 
should be on her grard-—that, 
while she is laying atrap for others, 
she be not unwarily caught in it 
herself. This would serve only to 
embarrass her views. ‘T“he proba- 
bility of the lover anc beloved’s 
uniting in one fit objecF is at vari- 
ance with any reasonable calcula- 
tion. It would be to expeét the 
highest prize in the lottery of for- 
tune. The most pleasing objects 
are therefore to be shunned. 

But as men cannot commonly 
fix their choice, from a sincere and 
unqualified preference, and as la- 
dies of right have only to meet 


their advances on a reciprocity of: 


views, there is no obligation of 
sincerity when the lover is ensnar- 
ed to aa with immediate decision, 
The heart can only be given toa 
single objeét, where nature shall 
diftate—its true and genuine emo- 
tions, to a searching eye, will be- 
tray appearances which no decep- 
tioa can counterfeit, and no artifice 
conceal—But the hanc. may be at 
the same time extended to num- 
bers, and false hopes and expecta- 
tions multiplied without limits. 
The true art, therefore, of female 
courtship, is to widen the latitude 
of choice, to fix every eye, and to 
suspend the hopes of ail in the un- 
certainty of all. An expert pro- 
ficient should display, in so doing, 
Promethean varieties of character 
and behaviour: and when it is un- 
derstood that ali seeming partiali- 
fies are addressed to the vanities of 
the admirers, the more indiretly, 
the more poignantly will they be 
administered, and the less obnox- 
ious to the observation of each 
other. A general reserve of de- 
meanor is extremely favorable to 
an adroit dispensation of these 
charms; while, on th: contrary, a 
hi ank and Open Cart iag ever much 
diminishes the fund ef resource. 
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A capricious and ambiguous con- 
duct.is also extremely serviceable 
to this duplicity of purpose. If 
carried on with proper finesse, it 
will graduaily teach the dover not 
to be irrecoverably disheartened by 
any symptoms of a reverse of con- 
duct; or, if, perchance, he take 
offence at some uncautious and ill- 
disguised encouragement of a rival, 
he will be the more easily brought 
round; and a generous heart is 
uncommonly elevated and attached 
by an assurance, that its own suse 
picions of another’s baseness were 
unfounded. 

I cannot, indeed, dissemble, that 

it is to be lamented, in any pursuit 
in life, either sex should have re- 
course to expedients which are at 
war with sincerity. As our hap- 
yiness, however, is understood to 
be connected with certain objecis, 
the end will be almost universally 
prosecuted, whatever may be tne 
means. If these means, here point- 
ed out, should be scorned by an 
elevated mind, it i a melancholy 
truth, that such pride of sentiment 
and dignity of soul should find its 
only reward in this life in a con- 
sciousness of possessing the sole 
principle in the wretched compo- 
sition of our frail natures, that is 
worthy of immortslity. And to 
expose the contrivances of false- 
hood, will be no injury to those 
whose hearts instruét them how to 
vindicate the Majesty of Truth. — 
To young ladies of such a cast my 
love would be a poor offer——I pro- 
mise them my esteem. 
But, as these subjects are 
irrelevant to the condition of a 
superannuated Batchelor, when | 
am next at leisure I will offer some 
speculations in the department of 
Criticism. 





Your’s, &c. 


D ETYMO- 
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Dr. Beddoes on Etymology. 


ETYMOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Addressed to the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SiR, 

M ORE active occupations 

have, I believe, finally di- 
verted me from a design, which I 
long cherished, anid to which, after 
Mr. Tooke’s labors, I fancied my- 
self equal—the design was such an 
analysis of our language as seems 
to me to constitute: the essence of 
grammar. Those who have not 
made the trial, will be surprised to 
find how little ditfculty there is in 
reducing our abst-aét words to a 
sensible or objective signification: I 
do not say, to their frimary signi- 
fication; for precedence may give 
rise to frivolous disputes here, as 
in other nice cases. 

You will perhaps indulge me 
with 100m toexemplifymy manner 
of proceeding. We have a remark- 
able class of noun substantives, as 
they are called by the grammarian; 
though, accordurg :o the metaphy- 
sician,. they are mére atiributes or 
qualities ; that is, they cannot stand 
by themselves, bu’: are supported 
' by substances. The words I mean 
are good-ness, great-ness, and their 
fellows. We have similar words, 
ending in -/ead. Onhed, in old 
English is unity (one-head.) It will 
not, I presume, be cenied that head 
(cafut) is here used in composi- 
tion. Now, in the other case, I 
suspect, that it is part of the head 
which 1s used; the nose, ness, nex, 
French. Both words have been 
indifferently emploved to mark the 
points of land, thet are or have 
been conspicuous., Will not this 
geographical analozy be admitted 
asa strong confirination of my 
opinion? If zess be any part of 
the body, what part else can we 
imagine it to be, whether we re- 
gard sound or situ;tion? There 
exists an etymological, as truly as 


amoral sense; and those who have 
acquired the former, will feel by 
how very natural a transition two 
such eminent members of the body 
natural, as the head and nose, came 
todenote abstract qualities. —I con- 
jecture, that thing or ding willprove 
to mean some striking object in 
one of its fixed corporeal senses. 

2. This analysis, carried to its 
utmost extent, would constitute a 
reformed dictionary. Every per- 
son apprehends the metaphorical 
use of a term the better for know- 
ing its original meaning; and how 
invariably have diétionary-makers 
dissevered the soul of a word from 
its body! Thus, site and sjit (the 
culinary implement) are clearly the 
same word. To sfite a person 1s 
to run a sit into his mind. The 
very metaphor, I think, occurs not 
infrequently in the poetry ascribed 
to king David; and Shakespeare 
makes Hamiet resoive to ‘* speak 
daggers.” 

‘To consolidate HEED (care, cau- 
Hon} with HEAD, may appear too 
bold an adventure, even in etymo- 
logy. The difference, however, in 
speiling is of no account, the pre- 
sent orthography being modern. I 
think both words are speiled alike, 
by some old writers, ede. In use, 
there obtains sufficient similarity, 
at the present moment. J do not 
HEED (head) that. JI do not MIND 
that. We say, he juts a thing t 
HEART; and, had it been stamped 
by usage, Aeart would have p 
just as currently as Aead for one of 
our verbs. Jpo NoT HEART ‘hat. 
Certain languages have it so, of 
very nearly,as every scholar knows. 

3. The substantive verb, am 
(obs. com) be (obs. bee) is, proba- 
bly, some mode of motion or ap- 

pearance 
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arance; and, if traced higher, 
may turn out some animal, whose 
mode of motion is striking. To 
walk (incedo), to emerge (evado), 
to ecsist (stand out), are, in Latin, 
perpetually synonymous with ¢o de. 
In Greek, to de is the self-same 
word as to go, though split by gram- 
matians and lexicographers. 

4. To alter is a good example 
of a word retaining iin objective 
signification in one dialect of a tan- 
guage, and not in another. To 
alter, means in German, to grow 
old. 

The booksellers, I think, might 
render an, essential service to edu- 


587 
cation and letters, by engaging some 
intelligent person to introduce, 
more and more, genealogies of sig- 
nification into the common English 
dictionaries, as new editions are 
printed. To complete the investi- 
gation of our words would take 
time; but, with a proper adver- 
tisement, an imperfect, would, on 
one account, be preferable to a per- 
fect dictionary: it would induce 
some to observe and think for them- 
selves, 
Iam, sir, your’s &c. 

Tuomas Beppdoes. 

Clifton, Fune 29, 1796. 





THE INVOCATION OF St. DWYNWEN.* 


[The following is a liters] tranflation of a poem, feleéted from the works of David 


ap Gwilym, printed in Welfh, at London, in 1780. 


The author flourifhes a little 


paft the middle of the fourteenth century. He has always been a great favorite 
with his countrymen, and is generally denominated the Ovid of Wales. } 


WYNWEN, fairas the hoary 

tears of mornizg, thy gold- 
en image in its choir, illumed with 
waxen torch, well knows the pains 
of yonder cross-greined mortals 
how to cure! 

A wight that watches within 
thy choir, blest is his happy turn, 
thou splendid beauty! withailings, 
nor with tortured mind, none shall 
return from Landwvyn ! + 

Thy extended guardianship I 
crave, within thy holy district! 
Anxiety and pain oppress me! My 
troubled breast, for a fair maid, 
is One Continued swell of amorous 
passion! Unceasing pain, that 
_ Springs from cares! Hence my dis- 
ease, full well I knew. 

If I have not Morvid,t and yet 


. 


* The daughter of Prygan, a prince 0 
fent county of Brecon. 


+ A church in Méa, or Anglefey, dedicate 
of her votaries. 
} This lady was th: theme of feven feore an 
was unfuceefsful ; for her father married her to 
more wealth than the man of feng. 
her hufband, which brought him into much trouble. 


She was efteem 


But he contrived 


alive—behold, it is vain to live! 
Oh! make me well—(more pleas- 
ing is the theme)—from this my 
langor, this my grief! Blend thy 
good offices of love with God’s free 
bounties, deigned through thee to 
man, for one blest year. Potent 
golden image, thou needest never 
dread the sin of unresisting flesh ! 
He, that is peace complete, will not 
undo his work—God has made, 
that thou shalt not depart from 
heaven. Noprude shell ken thee, 
through the passing year, when 
whispering good advice to us, in 
difficulties that may thwart our 
love. The jealous one, a black 
and envious man, bare scare-crow, 
never can do thee harm, in his 


fierce fits of anger; he shall ne- 
ver 


f a part of Wales, comprehended in the pre- 
ed the tutelar faint of lovers. 


d to Dwynwen, and the great refort 
Yet he 


a kunchbacked old man, who had 
to carry her off twice from 


d feven poems of our bard. 
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ver cudgel thee, whe art of nature 
chaste. Hasten with thy reward. 
Hush, virgin !—It will not be a te- 
dious concern. From Landwyn, 
a much resorted spat, f Know of 
many a happy turn, thou jewel of 
the land of faith! 

Heaven has not refused thee an 
easy access to peace; the praise of 
fluent tongue, man will not refuse 
to thee. “The good ¢ffect of pray- 
ers is always sure.’ Thou, who 
art called of God, sable-crowned 
maid, should envy come, heaven 
is thy refuge; and maniy arms. 
Let them be kept in mind. Bold 
would be the man to force my 
love away, whilst through the 
leaves of May she visits me. 

Oh, Dwynwen! once if thou 


a eR 
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wouldest bid, benevh the wooda 
of May, my Morvid, gay aiid 
sprightly, to pass the long and lin- 
gering day, fair Dwynwen, I should 
bless thee. Show me trom th 
bright endowments, that thou art 
no coquette— Dwynwen, goodand 
wise ! 

By all thou didst endure in trou- 
bles, of penance in this world, 
and all its wrongs; by all that faith 
and animating piety thou hadst 
whilst thou wert here alive; by 
thy secluded state, most pure; the 
chastity of thy restrained flesh; if 
more is needful, by the soul of 
Bryan Yrth, of powerful arm, F 
prav, chaste jewel, through thy 
prevailing faith, effeét my cure! 

[ Monthly Mag. 





ON DIDACTIC POETRY, 


[From a Critical Effay on Dr. Akenfide’s ‘ Pleafures of Imagination, by Mrs. Bar- 
bauid; prefixed to a late edition of that wark. } 


IDACTIC, cer perceptive 

poetry, seems té include a so- 
lecism, forthe end of poetry is to 
please, and of didacti¢ preeept, the 
object is instruction. It is, how- 
ever, a species of poetry which 
has been cultivated from the earli- 
est stages of society ; at first, pro- 
bably, for the simple purpose of 
retaining, by means of the regu- 
larity of measure, and the charms 
of harmony, the precepts of agri- 
cultural wisdom, and the apho- 
risms of economical experience. 
When poetry came to be cultivat- 
ed for its own sake, i: was natural 
to esteem the didacte:, as in that 
view, it certainly is, as a species 
ef inferior merit, compared with 
those which are more peculiarly 
the work of imagination; and, ac- 
cordingly, in the mor¢ splendid era 
of our own poetry it has been much 
less cultivated than rnanw others. 
Afterwards, when portry was be- 


come an art, and the more obvi- 
ous sources of description and ads 
venture were, in some measure 
exhausted, the didactic was resort- 
ed to, as affording that novelty 
and variety which began to be the 
great desideratum in works of 
fancy. 

This species of writing is like- 
wise favored by the diffusion of 
knowledge, by which many sub- 
jects become proper for general 
reading, which, in a less informed 
state of society, would have sa- 
vored of pedantry and abstruse 
speculation: for poetry cannot de- 
scend to teach the elements of any 
art or science, or confine itself to 
that regular arrangement and clear 
brevity which suit the communi- 
cation of unknown truths. In 
fact, the muse would make a very 
indifferent school-rnistress. 

Whoever, therefore, reads a di- 
dactic poem, ought to come to it 
with 
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with a previous knowledze of his 
subject; and, whoever writes one, 
ought to suppose such a know- 
ledge in his readers. If he is ob- 
liged to explain technical terms, to 
refer continually to critical notes, 
and to follow a system, step by 
step, with the patient ex:.¢tness of 
ateacher, his poem, however la- 
bored, will be a bad poem. His 
office is rather to throw a lustre on 
such prominent parts of his sys- 
tem as are most susceptible of 
poetical ornaniit, and to kindle 
the enthusiasm of thos: feelings 
which the truths he is conversant 
withare fitted to inspire. In that 
beautiful poem, the Essay on Man, 
the system of the author, if, in re- 
ality, he had any systern, is little 
attended to; but thos2 passages 
which breathe the love of virtue, 
are read with delight, and fix them- 
selves on the memory. Where 
the reader has this previous know- 
ledge of the subjeét, which we 
have mentioned as necessary, the 
art of the poet becomes itself a 
source of pleasure; and sometimes, 
i proportion to the rerroteness of 
the subject from the mere obvious 
province of poetry, we are delighted 
to find, with how much dexterity 
the artist of verse can avoid a tech- 
nical term, how neat! yhecan turn 
én uncouth word, and with how 
much grace embellish a scientific 
idea. Who does not admire the 
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infinite art, with which Dr. Dar- 
win has described the machine of 
Sir RicHarD ARKwriGut? His 
verse is a piece of mechanism, 
as complete in its kind as that 
which he describes. Allured, per- 
haps,too much by this artificial spe- 
cies of excellence, and by the hopes 
of novelty, hardly any branch of 
knowledge has been so abstruse or 
so barren of delight, as not to have 
afforded a subject to the didaétic 
poet. Even the loathsomeness of 
disease, and the dry maxims of 
medical knowledge, have been 
decorated with the charms of poe- 
try. Many of these pieces, how- 
ever, owe all their entertainment to 
frequent digressions. Where these 
arise naturally out of the subject, 
as the description of a sheep-shear- 
ing feast in Dyer, or the praises 


of Italy in the Georgics, they are | 


not only allowable but graceful; 
but, if forced, as is the story of 
Orpxeus and Evripice, in the 
same poem, they can be consider- 
ed in no other light than that of 
beautiful monsters, and injure the 
piece they are meant to adorn. 
The subjeét of a didaétic poem, 
therefore, ought to be such as is, 
in itself, attractive to the man of 
taste, for otherwise all attempts to 
make it so by adventitious orna~ 
ments, will be but like loading 
with jewels and drapery, a figure 
originally defective and ill-made. 
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STATE OF THE PORT OF LONDON. 


HE limits of this port extend 
from London-bridge to the 

orth Foreland, in the isle of 
Thanet, and to the point called the 
‘aze, near Harwich, on the coast 
of Essex; but the part where ships 
that trade to London usually moor, 
only from the bridge to Lime- 
Ouse. In this space it is com- 
Puted about Soo sail can lie afloat 


at moorings, at low water; the 
part near the bridge 1s occupied 
by the smaller vessels, on account 
of its shallowness; and the lower 
part of the pool, by the larger : the 
East-Indiazmen, and a jew other 
large. ships, lie at Deptford and 
Blackwall. The width of the ri- 
ver at London-bridge, is 930 fee*, 
but is considerably more at Lime- 

house, 
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590° State of the Port of London. 


house, and at Woolwich, it is 1650 
feet. The number of ships that 
arrive annually in the port is about 
9,900 coasters, and 3,500 foreign 
traders; the former discharge their 
cargoes chiefly at the suiferance 
wharfs, which are dispersed up 
and down :the river, as lew as 
Blackwall; the latter have also been 
permitted, from necessity, to land 
their most bulky articles, such as 
hemp, pitch, rice, &c. at the suf- 
ferance wharfs; but the most va- 
luable part of their cargoes is re- 
stricted to the legal quays, which 
are twenty-one in number, all si- 
tuated on one side of the Thames, 
between London-bridge and the 
Tower, and exterding only 488 
yards in length. The principal 
branches of the trade of London 
are, the coal, the West-India and 
East-India trades. ‘The annual im- 
portation of coals, to London, is 
about 800,000 cha.drons, forming 
about 3,503 cargoes; last year it 
was 887,759 clialdrons, being 
nearly double what it was 50 years 
ago. The import of sugar is trom 
100, to 120,000 hogsheads, and 
has been 131,000, ‘The import 
of rumin 1792, was 15,707 pun- 
cheons; and the number of West- 
Indiamen that arrived in the port 
in one year, endiag the 25th of 
March, 1794, was 344, making 
93,027 tons. The Fast-Indiatrade, 
though of much less magnitude 
than the West-Incia, particularly 
with respect to the number of 
ships and tonnage employed in it, 
has increased to a very great ex- 
tent, when compzred with its a- 
mount in former periods. In 1655, 
Cromwell laid the trade open, and 
two years after, when the compa- 
ny began again unter a joint stock, 
their export consisted of 74,235). 
in bullion, aid only the value 
of 2114]. in merchandize: the 
constant attention, of the company 


to increase the proportion of the 
latter, has, however, raised it consi- 
derably above the former; ini 790, 
they experted produce and manu- 
fa¢tures to the amount of 928,783], 
and in bullion, 532,705]. the num- 
ber of ships taken up that season 
was twenty-iour, of upwards of 
23,400 tons, but the number has 
since been augmented consider- 
ably. 

Of the general increase of the 
trade of the port, no one can doubt, 
and of late years we have suffici- 
ent evidence to ascertain it; but 
of its state in iormer periods, there 
are few accounts that furnish an 
accurate klea. In 1590, the cus- 
toms and subsidies of the pert in- 
wards, were farmed at 20,000i. per 
annum, which was afterwards dis- 
covered to be not more than two 
thirds of their actual amount. In 
1604, the customs amounted to 
110,000l. which, though it may 
now be considered a small sum, 
was comparatively great, as the 
customs of the out-ports were only 
17,0001. from whence it would 
appear, that London enjoyed near- 
ly seven-eighths of the trade of all 
England. But to form any esti- 
mate of the extent of the trade at 
that period, from the produce of 
the customs, great allowance must 
be made for the degradation oi the 
value of money, and the many ad- 
ditions that have been made to the 
duties that were then levied, be- 
sides imposing duties on many ar- 
ticles of commerce which at that 
time were exempt. The trade of 
London, at the period above-men- 
tioned, was confined to about 200 
persons, and of course subject to 
all the evils that arise from comol- 
nations; this circumstance ren- 
dered it impossible for the mer- 
chants of other parts of the coun- 
try, to engage in a fair competl- 
tion with those of London, and 
enriched 























enriched a few individua's, while 
it produced a general decay of the 
commerce of the country, and 
other alarming evils, that rendered 
itnecessary for the legislature to 
jnterfere, in order to caeck the 
dangerous monopoly. ‘The con- 
sequence of this interference was 
the increase of the trade of the 
out-ports, as it appears that in 
1613, the customs of London 
were 109,5721. and those of the 
out-ports, 38,5021. Tne natural 
advantages of London, arising from 
situation and other circumstances, 
continued to maintain is superio- 
rity, in extent of commerce, over 
the other parts of the kingdom; 
the increase of population, which 
was, probably, in some measure, 
the effect-of its expanding com- 
merce, also contributed in return, 
to draw more trade to the port, by 
an increase of demand and con- 
sumption; so much, thai in 1700, 
the value of the imports of Lon- 
don was 4,785,5381. w iile those of 
all England were oniy 5,970,176). 
the former being more than four- 
hfths of the latter. The increase 
of the trade of London, as far as 
itcan be estimated from the im- 
ports and exports, will appear from 
the following statement: 


Imports of London. 


1737 + + hs 553355254 
1750 6 6 + 553331257 
ing Vee 8,146,417 
ee 10,314,972 
a piel MELD 12,016,229 


Ys Sia Mae 12,071,074 
Exports of Loudon. 


1737, « «| Ls 7,362,367 
| PS 8,347,100 
1703. « « -9389,570 
ns. 5 8,260,278 
179! PINE « 12,944,162 


sae -e PUG. 14,742351 


The year 1792, being the last 
year of peace, is perhaps the most 
proper to estimate the present state 
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of trade from. In that year the 
gross produce of the customs of 
London was about 3,580,000]. 
which, deduéting drawbacks and 
charges of management,amounting 
to 1,350,000]. leaves 2,230,090. 
nett revenue, being more than half 
the nett produce of the customs for 
the w+ ole island, which amount- 
ed ta 4,039,924l. The number 
of ships in foreign trade, that clear- 
ed out from the port of London in 
that year, was 1570; and the total 
number belonging to the port a- 
bout 1860 vessels, of 374,000 tons. 
During the present war, the im- 
ports and exports, so far fram being 
diminished, have apprently increas- 
ed considerably; but the accom- 
modations of the port remaining 
nearly the same as they were cen- 
turies ago, inevitably clogs its com- 
merce with detrimental impedi- 
ments and heavy expences. The 
crowded state of the river at all 
times, but particularly when ships 
arrive in large fleets, causes great 
delays, and exposes the cargoes to 
plunder, favors smuggling, is in- 
jurious to many articles of Com- 
merce, and frequently renders 
goods liable to seizure, from the 
impossibility of getting them land- 
ed within the time limited by law. 
The want of sufficient whar!- 
room for discharging cargoes with- 
out the intervention of lighters, 
subjects the merchants to a hea- 
vy expence and additional risk. 
The accidents and damages to 
shipping, arising from the present 
state of the river, are very great; 
and the annual locw from plunder 
and smuggling, has been estimat- 
ed at from 3 to 400,000l. per an- 
num, on which the lass of duties 

to government is from 70 to 

100,000. per annuin; the loss on 

West-India produce 2lone isabout 

1 50,0001. per annum, to the pro- 

prietors, and 50,0001. of revenue. 
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§92 Natural Hiftory of the Eik. 


These facts, it is presumed, strong- tial views, nor influenced by par’ 








































ly shew the necestity of some im- tial interests; but such as “ } mt 
mediate steps being taken for the giving convenience to commerce f 
better accommodation of thetrade safety to shipping, and security thi 
of London; and whatever plan to revenue, may preserve and ex- x 
may be adopted, i: is to be hoped tend to the port of London its na. _ 
it will neither be formed on par- tural advantages.” th 
bd oe . riz 
bet : he 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ELK. 

“HE Elk is the largest and palms, one side of which is plain r 
most formidable of all the but on the outside are several sharp th 
deer kind.—It is ¢ native of both sags or shoots. a 
the ola and the new continent, be- The European Eik grows to the cy 
ing known in Europe by the name height of seven or eight feet; and . 
of the E/&, and in America by in length, from the end of the muz- he 

that of the AZoose-deer.-—It issome- le to the insertion of the tail, mea- 
times taken in the forests of Russia sures ten feet: the head is two feet : 
and Germany; though it is rarely long; the neck, on which isa short, a 

to be seen, on account of its ex- upright mane, of a light brown co- 
treme wildness. I: likewise inha- our, is muci shorter: its eye is 2 
bits Norway, Sweden, Poland, and small; and, from the lower corner ti 
Tartary, as far asthe northof Chi- of it, there isa deep slit, common h 
na, Itis common in Canada, aud to ali the deer kind, as well as most t 
in all the northern parts of Ame- of the gazelles: the ears are up- t 
rica, wards of a foot in length, very 9 
The Elk has been variously de- broad, and somewhat slouching : ¢ 
scribed by naturalists and travel- the nostrils are wide; and the up- fr 
Jers: By some it is stid to betwelve per lip, which is square, and hasa , 
feet high; whilst others, with grea- deep furrow in the middle, hangs d 
tet appearance of probability, de- greatly over the lower, from whence 1 
scribe it as being not much higher _it was imagined by the ancients, ts 
than a i:orse. It is, however, a that this creature could not graze I 
matter of doubt towhicha greater without going backward: The 
degree of credibility should be withérs are very high, the hind 
given, legs much shorter than the fore ' 









From a variety of Elk’s horns legs, and the hoofs deeply cloven : 
preserved in the cabinets of the Froii a sma!l excrescence under 
curious, some of which are of a the throat, hangs a long tuft of 
most enormous size, there isevery coarse black hair: the tail is very 
reason to conclude, that the animal short, dusky above, and white 
which bore taem. must have been beneath: the hair is long and 
of a proportionable bulk and rough, like a bear, and ofa hoary 













| strength. brown colour, not much differ- 
Those who speak of the gigantic ing from that of the ass. 
moose, say, their hovnsare six feet. The pace of the Elk is a high, 


long, and measure, from tip totip, shz:abling trot, but it goes with 
above ten feet: the beams of the great swiftness, . Formerly these 
horns are short; from which they animals were made use of in Swe- 
‘ spread out into lanze and broad den to draw sledges; but as they 
| were 
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Natural Hiftory of the. Elk. 


were frequently accessary to the 
escape of such as had been guilty 
of murders or other great crimes, 
this use of them was prohibited 
under great penalties. 

In passing through thick woods, 
these animals carry their heads ho- 
rizontally, to prevent their horns 
being entangled in the branches, 

The Elks are timid, and inof- 
fensive; except when wounded, 
or during the rutting season, when 
the males become very furious, 
and at that time will swim from 
isle to isle in pursuit of :he females. 
They strike with both horns and 
hoofs; and possess such agility 
and strength of limbs, that, with a 
single blow of the fore feet, they 
will kill a wolf or a dog. 

Their flesh is extremely sweet 
and nourishing. ‘The Indians say, 
they can travel farther after eating 
heartily of the flesh of the Elk, 
than any other animal food, Their 
tongues are excellent; but the 
hose is esteemed the grreatest -deli- 
cacy in all Canada. The skin 
makes excellent buff leather, and 
is strong, soft, and light: The In- 

djans make their snow-shoes, and 
likewise form their canoes, with it, 
The hair on the neck, withers, and 
hams, of a full grown Elk, from 
its great length and elasticity, is 
well adapted to the purpose of 
making mattrasses and saddles. 

The methods of hunting these 
animals in Canada are curious. 
The first and most simple is,— 
before the lakes or rivers are fro- 
zen,- multitudes of the natives as- 
semble in.their canoet, with which 
they form a vast crescent, each 
born touching the shore; whilst 
another party on the shore sur- 
found an extensive uact: they are 
attended by dogs, which they let 

Ose, and press towerds the water 
with loud: cries. ‘The animals, 
alarmed by the noiie, fly before 

November, 1796. 
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the hunters, and plunge into.the 
lake, where they are killed by the 
people in the canoes with lances 
and clubs. Another method re- 
quires a greater degree of prepara- 
tion and art. The hunters inclose 
a large space with stakes and 
branches of trees, forming two 
sides of a triangle; the bottom 
opens into a second inclosure, 
which is fast on all sides; At the 
opening are hung numbers of 
snares made of the slips of raw 
hides, ‘They assemble, as before, 
in great troops; and, with all kinds 
of hideous noises, drive into the in- 
closure not only the moose, but va- 
rious other kinds of deer with which 
that country abounds, Some, in 
forcing their way through the nar; 
row pass, are caught in the snares 
by the neck or horns ; whilst those 
which escape these, meet their fate 
from the arrows of the hunters, 
dire&ted at them from all quarters, 
They are likewise frequently kil- 
led with the gun. When they are 
first discovered, they squat with 
their hind parts, and make water; 
at which -instant the sportsman 
fires: if he miss, the moose sets 
off in a most rapid trot, making, 
like the rein deer, a prodigious 
rattling with its hoofs, and run- 
ning twenty or thirty miles before 
it stops or takes the water. The 
usual time for this diversion is in 
winter. Theanimal can run with 
ease upon thee firm surface of the 
snow; but the hunters avoid en, 
tering on the chase till the heat 
of the sun is streng enough to melt 
the frozen crust with which it is 
covered, and render it so soft as to 
impede the flight of the moose, 
which sinks up, to the shoulders, 
flounders, and gets on with great 
difficulty : the sportsman pursues 
in his broad-rackets or snow-shoes, 
and makes a ready prey ofthe diss 
tressed animal. 
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** As weals again# the mountain-heaps 
they puth 

«« Their beating breaft in vain, and pix 
: teous bray, 

** He lays them quiv’ring on th’ en- 
ts, fanguin’d {nows, 
ae *¢ And with loud thouts rejoicing bears 
Ai | them home.”’ 







VP The female is less than the male, 
. and has no horns. They are in 
season in the autumn; and bring 
forth in April, sometimes one, 
but generally two young ones at a 
time, whieh arrive at their full 
growth in six years. 

The American Elk seems tobea 
different animal from that generally 
described under the name of the 
Elk or Moose-deer., to which it has 
very little vesemblince. It seems, 
indeed, to. belong to a distiné& spe- 
cies; and is probably the E/& or 
Original of Canacla and the north- 
era parts of America. 

We iave seen one of these crea- 
tures, which was lately brought 
from the interior parts of America. 
At the age of five years its length 
was nine feet, from the end of the 
muzzie to the insertion of the tail; 
the head and neck being extended 
in a line with the body: Its height 
at the shoulder wis four feet six 
inches; length of the head, one foot 
six inches; breadth over the fore- 
head, seven inches; length of the 































Hiftory of a noted Sleep-walker, 


fore legs, two feet five inches ; 
length of the neck, two feet six; its 
ears, nine inches; and tail, three, 
Its horns, which it had Just shed, 
are not palmated, like those of the 
moose; they are large, and, when 
full grown, measure about six feet, 
from tip to tip. The antlers are 
round, and pointed at the ends: 
the lowermost antler forms a curve 
downward over each eye, to which 
it appears a defence. _ Its hair was 
long, of a dark dun colour on the 
back and sides; on the head and 
legs, dark brown: its eyes full and 
lively; and below each there is a 
deep slit about two inches in length, 
the use of which we are unable to 
discover. 

It was very lively and aétive— 
of great strength of body and limbs: 
its hoofs short, and like those of a 
calf; the division between them is 
less than in those of the rein-deer; 
and, when the animal is in motion, 
they do not make a rattling noise, 
It has no mane; but the hair under 
its neck is longer than that on any 
other part of the body. 

We were told by the owner of 
this very rare and beautiful animal, 
that it does not attain its full growth 
till twenty years old, and that it 


sheds its horns every third year. 
( Hist. Quad. 














| T has often been a question in 
the Schools, Whether it be pre- 
ferable to bea king by day, and a 

| beggar in our dreains by night; or, 
inverting the question, a beggar by 

if day, and a monarch while sleeping ? 
It has been usually decided, that 
the sleeping monarch was the hap- 
piest man, since hi: is supposed to 
enjoy all his happiness without con- 
tamination; while the monarch, 
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History of Cyritto Papovano, the noted Sleep-walkér. 
[By Do&or Gorpsmitu.]} 


in reality, feels the various incon- 
veniencies that attend his station. 
However this may be, there are 
none sure more miserable than 
those who enjoy neither situation 
with any degree of comfort, but 
feel all the inconveniencies of want 
and poverty by day, while they 
find a repetition of their misery 1a 
a dream. Of this kind was the 


famous Cyrillo Padovano, of whom 
P . along 
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Hifiory of a noted Sleep-walker. 


a long life has been written; a man, 
if I may so express it, of a double 
character, who acted a very dif- 
ferent part by night, from what 
he professed in the day. Cyrillo 
was a native of Padua in Italy, a 
little brown complexioned man, 
and, while awake, remarkable for 
his simplicity, probity, piety, and 
candor ;. but unfortunztely for him, 
his dreams were of the strongest 
kind, and seemed to overturn the 
whole system of wakiag morality ; 
for he every night walked in his 
sleep, and upon such occasions 
was a thief, a robber, anda plun- 
derer of the dead. 

The first remarkable exploit we 
are told of Cryillo was at the uni- 
versity, where he shewed no great 
marks of assiduity. Upon a cer- 
tain occasion his master set him a 
very long and difficult exercise, 
which Cyrillo found it impossible, 
as he supposed, to execute. De- 
pressed with this opinion, and in 
certain expectation of being chas- 
tised the next day, he went to bed 
quite dejected and uneasy: but 
awaking in the morning, to his 
great surprize, he found his exer- 
cise completely and perfectly fi- 
nished, lying upon his table, and, 
still more extraordinary! written 
i his own hand. This informa- 
tion he communicated to his mas- 
ter when he gave up his task, who 
being equally astonished with him, 
resolved to try hina the next day, 
with a longer and more difficult 
task, and to watch him at night 
when he retired to rest. Accord 
ingly, Cyrillo was seen going to 
bed with great uneasiness, and 
soon was heard to sleep prosound- 
ly; but this did not continue long; 
for in about an hour after he lay 
down, he got up, alighted his can- 
dle, and sat dow 1 to study, where 
he completed his task as before. 

A mind like Cyrillo’s, sot na- 
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turally very strong, and never at 
rest, began, when he arrived at 
manhood, to become gloomy, so- 
licitous and desponding. In con- 
sequence of this turn of thinking, 
he resolved to leave the world, 
and turn Carthusian, which is the 
most rigorous of all the religious 
orders. Formed for asevere and 
abstemious life, he was here seen 
to set lessons of piety to the whole 
Convent, and to shew that he de- 
served the approbation as well of 
his feilows in seclusion, as of the 
whole order. But this good fame 
did not last long; for it was soon 
found that Cyrillo walked by 
night, and, as we are told of the 
fabled Penelope, undid in his sleep 
all the good aétions for which he 


had been ceiebrated by day. The - 


first pranks he played were of a 
light nature, verv little more than 
running about from chamber to 
chamber, and talking a little more 
loosely than became one of his 
professed piety. As it is against 
the rules of the fraternity to con- 
fine any man by force to his cell, 
he was permitted, in this manner, 
to walk about; and though there 
was nothing very edifying in his 
sleeping conversation, yetthe Con- 
vent were content to overlook and 
pity his infirmities. 

Being carefully observed upon 
one of these occasions, the follow- 
ing circumstances offered. One 
evening, having fallen asleep on 
his ehair in his cell, he continued 
immoveable for about an hour; 
but then, turning about in the at- 
titude of a listener, he laughed 
heartily at what he thought he 
heard spoken; then snapping his 
fingers, to shew he did not value 
the speaker, he turned towards the 
next person, and made a sign with 
his fingers as if he wanted snuff; 
not being supplied, he seemed a 
little disconcerted; and pulled 
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596 Hiftory of a noted Sicep-walker. 


his own box, in which there be- 
ing nothing, he ¢craped the inside 
as if to find some: he next very 
carefully put up his box again; 
and looking round him with great 
suspicion, buttoned up the place 
of his frock where he kept it. In 
this manner he continued for 
some time immoveable ; but with- 
out any seeming cause, few into a 
Most outragious passion, in which 
he spared neither oaths nor exe- 
crations; which ¢o astonished and 
scandatized his brother Friars, that 
they left him to execrate alone. 

But it had bern well if poor 
Cyrillo went no further, nordriven 
his sleeping extravagancies into 
guilt. One night he was perceiv- 
ed going very butily up to the al- 
tar, and in alittle beautet beneath, 
to rummage with some degree 
of assiduity. It is supposed that 
he wished to steal the plate which 
was usually deposited there, but 
which had accidentally been sent 
otf the day before to be cleaned. 
Disappointed in this; he seem- 
ed to be extremely enraged; but 
not caring to return to his cell 
empty-handed, he claps on one of 
the official silk ‘vestments; and 
finding that he could carry still 
more, he put on one or two more 
over each other; and thus cum- 
brously accoutred, he stole off 
with a look of terror to his cell; 
there hiding his ill-got finery be- 
‘neath his mattrass, he laid himself 
down to continue his nap, Those 
who had watched him during this 
interval, were willing to see his 
manner of behaving the ‘morning 
after. 

When Cyrillo awaked, he seem- 
ed at first a good dral surprised at 
the lump in the mi¢dle of his bed; 
and going to examine the cause, 
was still nore astenished at the 
quantity of vestments that were 
bundled there: he went among his 
fellows of the Convent, inquired 


how they came to be placed there, 
and learning the manner from 
them, nothing could exceed his 
patience and contrition. 

His last and greatest project was 
considered of a stiil more heinous 
nature. A lady, who had long 
been a benefactor to the Convent, 
happening to die, was desirous of 
being buried in the cloyster, ina 
vault which she ‘had made for that 
purpose. It was there that she was 
laid, adorned with much finery, 
and a part of her own jewels, of 
which she had great abundance, 
The solemnity attending her fune- 
ral was magnificent, the expences 
great, and the sermon affecting. 
In all this pomp of grief noneseem- 
ed more aftected than Cyrillo, or 
set an example of sincerer morti+ 
fication. The society ce..gtlered 
the deposition of their benefactress 
among them as a very great honor, 
and masses in abundance were 
promised for her safety. But what 
was the amazement of the whole 
Convent the next day, when they 
found the vault in which. she was 
deposited broke open, the body 
mangled, her fingers, on which 
were some rings, cut off, and all 
her finery carried away. Every 
person in the Convent was shock+ 
ed at such barbarity, and Cyrillo 
was one of the foremost in con- 
demning the sacrilege. However; 
shortly after, on going to his cell, 
having occasion to examine under 
the mattrass, he there found that 
he alone was the guiltless plunder 
er. The Convent was soon made 
acquainted with his misfortune: 
and at the general request of the 
fraternity, he was removed to ano~ 
ther monastery, where the Prior 
had a power, by right, of confin~ 
ing his conventuals. Thus, de- 
barred from doing mischief, Cyril- 
lo led the remainder of his life in 
picty and peace. 

Account 
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Lempriere’s Audience with the Emperor of Morocco. 099 


decount of Mr. LemprieRe’s Audience with the Emperor of Morocco. 


[From a Tour from Gibraltar to Tangier, Sallee, d&c. | 


N the day appointed for my 

reception at court, about 
twelveat noon, three ney-rosoldiers 
with large clubs in their hands, 
came to my apartment to escort 
me to the palace, teiliag me that 
they had directions to return with 
me instantaneously, and that they 
must answer it with toeir heads, 
if they delayed a moment in the 
execution of their orcers. Not 
suspecting that my Jewish friend 
could have effeéted mv wishes so 
immediately, I was bv no means 
prepared for the audience, and I 
requested them to wait a few mo- 
ments, till I could enable myself 
to appear in a decent dress before 
the Empercr. Far, however, from 
acceding to my request, the sol- 
dfers became quite ynpatient, and 
acquainted me that I must either 
proceed with them immediately, or 
they would return and inform the 
Sultan that I refused to comply 
with his orders. I now found my- 
self under the necessiry of setting 
off, and we all actually ran toge- 
ther to the palace with the utmost 
expedition. When we arrived 
there, I was introduced to one of 
the Masters of the Audience, who 
desired me to wait or. the outside 
of the palace till I wis called for. 
From the abrupt and sudden man- 
ner in which [ was forced away 
by the soldiers, I expeéted to be 
ushered immediately into the Im- 
perial presence; but so far was I 
still from the ¢onsummation of 
this expectation, that I remained 
on the spot where they first placed 
me, from twelve o’clock at noon 
till five in the evenirg, revolving 
i my mind what kind of a person 
I should find the Emperor, what 
reception I should meet with, and 
the answers I ougli: to make to 


any questions he might propose. 
Situated as I was with respect to the 
Prince whom I had _ been attends 
ing, and considering the malicious 
reports respecting my conduct 
which had been circulated about 
Morocco, the reader may well sup- 
pose that I was led to form a variety 
of conjectures concerning what 
was likely to be the result of the 
audience. I, however, placed my 
whole confidence in the Prince’s 
recovery, which was a circum- 
stance, when clearly known to the 
Emperor, that must operate in my 
favor. This idea‘ at last entirely 
removed a number of uneasy and 
anxious reflections, which had oc- 
curred to me when I first entered 
the palace, and by the time the 
messenger came to introduce me 
to the Emperor, I had brought my- 
self to be as calm and recollected 
as if my mind had been perfeétly 
at ease, and had no reason to be 
otherwise. From the court-yard, 
into which I was first introduced, 
I was hurried, with the greatest 
precipitancy, through two or three 
others, till I arrived at the gate 


which opened to the court where + 


the Emperor was waiting to receive 
me. I wasthere detained for some 
time by the Master of the Audi- 
ence, owing to my refusal of the 
present which Europeans are ac- 
customed to make to the Emperor 
upon being honored with an au- 
dience. I had been previously ac- 
quainted that no person was ever 
permitted to appear in his Majes- 
ty’s presence, unless accompanied 
by a handsome present; but I con- 
ceived my situation to be in every 
respect so totally different from that 
of other strangers who visited the 
Court, that I told the Master of 
the Ceremonies, if he persisted m 

‘relusing 
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refusing me entrance, I would im- 
mediately return home again. The 
Moor, finding that I was determined 
not to comply with his request, 
and knowing that the Emperor was 
purposely wailing to see me, was 
afraid to defer ray introduction any 
longer; I was therefore ushered 
into his Majesty’s presence very 
expeditiously, and directed to place 
myself and my interpreter in such 
a situation as to be seen without 
approaching too near his person. 
The Moor who introduced me, 
upon appearing in the sight of the 
Emperor, prostrated himself on 
the earth, kissed it, and in a very 
humble manner exclaimed in Ara- 
bic, ‘* May God preserve the 
King!” TheEraperor then ordered 
him to approachand deliver what 
he had to say. He informed his 
Majesty, that, in compliance with 
his order, he had brought beiore 
him the English doétor; after 


. which, having made a very low 


bow, he retirec, and the Emperor 
immediately desired me and my 
interpreter to advance towards 
him; but as soon as we had got 
within ten yards of the Emperor, 
two soldiers cume up, pulled us 
by the coat, end acquainted us, 
that we must not presume to ap- 
proach any fur-ner. I found the 
sovereign seated in an European 
post-chaise, placed in one of his 
open courts, and drawn by one 
mule in shafts, having a man on 
cach side to guide it. Behind the 
carriage were foot soldiers, some 
Negroes, and other Moors, in 
two divisions, ferming together 
a half-moon. Some of these sol- 
diers were only armed with large 
clubs, while others had muskets, 
which they held close to their bo- 
dies, and pointed perpendicularly. 
The Emperor, after surveying me 
minutely, and with the greatest 
attention, accompanied with no 
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small share of /auteur, demanded 
trom my interpreter, in a ve 
stern inanner, “ If I was the Chris- 
tian doctor who had been attend- 
ing Muley Absulem?” I desired 
hum to answer that I was. “ How 
came you into the country, and 
were you sent by order of your 
own king, or by whom?” To 
render my visit of more import: 
ance, I answered, “ By order of 
Government.”—* Where did you 
learn your profession, and what is 
the name of the person who taught 
itvou?” IT iformed his Majesty, 
“What is the reason tliat the 
French surgeons are better than 
the English; and which do you 
think are the best?” I answered, 
the French surgeons are very good; 
but it must certainly be allowed 
that the English are in general su- 
perior, being more scientifically 
educated. ‘The Emperor then ob- 
served, ** that 4 French surgeon 
had come into the country, and 
in the course of his practice had 
killed several persons.” 

His Majesty then asked, in a 
very austere manner, ** What was 
the reason I had forbidden Muley 
Absulem the use of tea?” —My re- 
ply was, ‘ Muley Absulem has 
very weak nerves, and tea 1s In- 
jurious to the nervous system.” 
—‘ If tea is so uuwholesome, 
why do the English drink so 
much?” I answered, “ It is true, 
they drink it twice a day, but then 
they do aot make it so strong as 
the Moors, and they generally use 
milk with it, which lessens its per- 
nicious effeéts. But the Moors, 
when once they begin to use I 
make it very strong, drink a great 
deal, and very frequently without 
milk.” You are right,” said 
the Emperor, “ and I know t 
sometimes makes their hands 
shake.” After this conversation, 


about a dozen distilled waters were 
brought 
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a week afterwards, it appears that 





brought for me to taste, end inform 
him what they were; which were 
hot, and which were cold, &c. 
Observing that the Emperor was 
now in agood humor, I embrac- 
ed the opportunity o° mention- 
ing to him, how much my fecl- 
ings had been hurt by the mali- 
cious reports which had been for 
sometime past circulating to my 
prejudice; that they were of such 
a nature as to make me very desi- 
rous to have my chara¢ter cleared 
up, by a proper examination into 
the present state of the Prince’s 
health, as well as into the nature 
of the medicines I had been .ad- 
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ministering to him: His Majesty 
in reply, said, “ that. he had al- 
ready ordered his Moorish physi- 
cian to examine very particularly 
the medicines, who had declared, 
that he could find nothing impro- 
per in them.” It is very clear, 
however, that some suspicion had 
taken place in the breast of the Em- 
peror, which had induced him to 
send privately for the medicines, 
for the purpose of having them so 
nicely examined ; from which cir- 
cumstance I could not help feeling 
it as a very fortunate event for my- 
self, that the Prince’s health was 
in so favorable a state. 
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HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 


T is well known that the extra- 
ordinary measure: of creating 
twelve Peers at once, to carry. the 
treaty of Utrecht, some of whom 
were promoted in such a hurry, 


that their consent was not pre-. 


viously known, and ¢nly.supposed, 
had depreciated the Engtish Peer- 
age so much that the honor of no- 
bility was no longer’ in its former 
estimation. 

This was proved by a very ex- 
traordinary refusal that occurred 
soon after the Hanover succession, 
and which probably caused King 


’ George the first, anc. his successor, 


to adopt this wise system of eco- 
nomy and moderation in the dis- 
tribution of hereditary honors. 
The king designed to have cre- 
ated Miles Wharto1, Esq; a peer, 
as the first creation of his reign, and 
the honor designed him wa: an- 
nounced, as usual, in the Gazette; 
but in a subsequent paper, about 


Mr. Wharton had declined that 
high honor, and that king George 
the first had been pleased to aecept 
his resignation. 

This case of Mr. Wharton, in 
October, 1714, is most important; 
—it throws a great light upon the 
depreciation of peerages, at the 
commencement of the reign of 
George the first, by the imprudent 
conduct of his predecessor, creat- 
ing twelve peers at once, in the 
sequel of her reign, to obtain a par- 
liamentary approbation for the trea- 

.ty of Utrecht. 

It decides a question that caused 
great doubt in 1780-1, when lord 
Rodney was created a peer, during 
the course of his splendid services 
in the West-Indies, relative to 1s~ 
suing a writ for Westminster, and 
proves (as far as one instance can 
determine a question) that a person 
cannot be created a peer agast 
his consent and inclination. 
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On the Domeftic Character of Women. 






ON THE DOMESTIC CHARACTER OF WOMEN. 


[From PotwHe e's Sermons. ] 


HE female who follows the 
diétates of nature and rea- 
son, may find enough to fill up her 
time without having recourse to 
the various methods which fashion 
hath invented, Many of these 
methods, indeed, are so bustling 
and tumultuous, that they often 
materially injure the child which 
is yet in its mother’s womb, if 
they do not occasion its death, or 
the death of the parent. The quiet 
undissipated life only agrees with 
her, who would bring her offspring 
maturely born and unblemished 
into the world. Ere she is a mo- 
ther, therefore, her duty com- 
mences to her child. And it isa 
duty, though litrle regarded, of no 
small moment. From a thought- 
less or a wilful violation of it have 
thousands been destroyed. 

When the little infant is usher- 
ed to the light, her own instinét 
(if undepraved) will direét her to 
consult its preservation by every 
salutary care. ‘To suckle it with 
the milk of her own bosom will be 
an obvious and a delightful task; 
nor will she conceive it possible 
so far to resist the natural impulse 
of maternal tenderness, as to ba- 
nish her babe from the breasts 
which are its own, into the arms 
of a stranger, who is totally unin- 
terested in its fate. The delight 
she enjoys in nourishing her help- 
less offspring is of the most exqui- 
site kind. In common with all 
the animals of the brute creation, 
she perceives a pleasure in the very 
act. of suckling, abstractedly from 
mental feelings of reflection, which 
(by the way) may be an argument 
in favor of it sufficient to recom- 
mend the experiment to those vo- 
luptuous females who have seldom 
exercised either their sensibility or 


their reason. But the mother who 
cherishes in her bosom a babe, en. 
dceared to her by manifold suffer. 
ings for its sake, who feels herself 
sustaining, by the milk of her own 
body, a human creature just se. 
parated from herself, yet almost 
as dependent on her for support as 
before its separation, must experi- 
ence a satisfaétion far preferable to 
every dissipated or licentious en- 
joyment. To suckle her own 
child is so plain and self-evident 
a duty, that the mother who re- 
flecéts at all, can have little relish 
for pleasure, amidst the fashionable 
allotments of that time which ought 
to have been uninterruptedly de. 
voted to her offspring. She who 
hath been cruel enough to make an 
alien of her child, by removing it 
as soon as born, at a distance from 
her family, hath effectually blunt- 
ed the acuteness of those feelings 
which were intended to interest 
the parent in her children’s educa- 
tion. There are some who, having 
permitted one child to imbibe the 
milk of a stranger at the same 
time that they have nourished ano- 
ther with their own, have 3 
rienced a very perceptible preter- 
ence for the latter, in point of na- 
tural affection. But while the mo- 
ther’s love for her extruded little 
one is decreasing, or rather de- 


caying in the very bud, it is of 


moment to consider that he is per- 
haps imbiding so deeply the con- 
stitutional ill qualities of his sup- 
positious nurse, as to contamunate 
both his body and mind with the 
principles of pollution. The good 
nother then will think it one of 
her first duties towards her chil- 
dren, to feed them with her owa 
milk. 


To begin thus aright, will be a 
sure 
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gure promise of her future atten- 
tion to their welfare. From in- 
fancy to youth, she will watch 
ever them with the fondest regard 
—observe even their slightest pro- 
pensity to what is wrong, and cor- 
rect it by easy rermedies—prac- 
tise every rational method of pre- 
serving their health and vigor, and 
train them up in the paths of 
righteousness. From the conta- 
gious conversation cf servants, she 
will sedulously guard them; nor 
intrust them, wit'iout frequent in- 
spection, even to the management 
of their immediate attendants.— 
She will, herself, instruét them in 
the elements of language and reli- 
pon nor give up her boys into 
their father’s hands, ’till she can 
resign them flourishing like the 
rose-bud, and inviting the warmth 
ofa superior cultivation to open 
them into a beautiful maturity. 
Her girls she will long guide with 
unremitting diligence and circum- 
spection. Awakened to the pecu- 
lar niceties of a fernale education, 
she will tremulously steer between 
the opposite points, in which too 
much attention tath been paid, 
either to literary qualifications, or 
to exterior and domestic accom- 
plishments. As her principal ob- 
ject will be the improvement of 
the heart, she will observe the 
greatest caution in recommending 
to her daughters those writings 
which inform the head, or amuse 
the imagination, without either a 
moral or religious tendency. To 
fill the female mird with the stores 
of science, may be to supply it 
with the most valvable materiais— 
to arm it against the dangers of 
affluence and grandeur, and to fur- 
nish it with resources against the 
hour of adversity. But where learn- 
ing hath once produced these be- 
neficial effects in its female vota- 
ries, it hath a thousand times prov- 
November, 1766. F 
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ed the bane to their happiness, 
and the happiness of all whom they 
have been able to influence; in- 
spiring them with an overweening 
pride, and a contempt for the hum- 
bler offices of domestic life.. Nor 
is it always safe to'introduce them 
to the friendship of the Muses. 
The fervor of poetry hath often 
relaxed the ties of prudence. But 
the regions of thenovelist, to which 
common life is ali dulness and in- 
sipidity, are to be kept at an un- 
measureable distance from the fe- 
male eye. The sensible mother 
will be aware, that even the best 
novels are to the young heart de- 
lusive and dangerous: even the 
best exhibit piétures of vice: but 
to be acquainted with vice in or- 
der to avoid it, is not necessary for 
a woman. If she confine herself 
to the retreats for which nature in- 
tended her, she will be little ex- 
posed totemptation. Her’s is the 
silent and sequestered path. What 
she ought never to see, she need 
not know: her ignorance of vice 
is her greatest security. 

Yet there are various produc- 
tions highly captivating to the 
young, which the good parent wiil 
not hesitate to present to her 
daughters. To impress, however, 
on their minds the words of sacred 
truth, will be her first and favorite 
study. Instead of having injudi- 
ciously broken the scriptures into 
familiar lessons, and prostituted 
them to the purposes of elementa- 
ry instru@tion, she hath wisely re- 
served them for the edification of 
less puerile years. It is now that 
she initiates her pupils into the sa- 
cred page with a gradual solemni- 
ty; leads them from plainer pas- 
sages to suchasare less perspicuousy, 
from historical narration to pro- 
phetical description; and selects 
for their more frequent perusal the 


beautiful morality of the Gospel. 
Hence 
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602 Ali and 

Hence they can best derive their 
sweet testattiily ife s+—humility, gen- 
tleness, and modesty. 

Li 1 the mean time there are infe- 
rior virtues and qualifications, 
which their faithful preceptress 
will deem worthy their regard. — 
To the graces she will direct their 
secondaay care. ‘To set off their 
ne help of exterior de- 
ad addi ‘SS, is not only 
natural but laudable, provided it 
be done with sunplic ity and deli- 
cacye It is only thie glare of os- 
tentation which w2 censure—the 
b flpey of artificial bhishes. The 

st torms in nature ought sure- 
iy to have every honest advantage; 
Cat let them be adprned with dig- 
nity and ease. Let not finery be 
mista iken for elegance, or formali- 
ty for politeness. ‘The discerning 
mother wil! discriminate etween 
the use and abuse of che exterior 
accomplishments—-will see the 
propriety with which a moderate 
attention to them is imposed, and 
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Orafmin. 


yet perceive an inexcusable vanity 
and irrationality in devoting to 

them the best portion of our time. 
Had the life of woman been chief- 
ly designed for the embellishment 
of society, the showy outside had 
been well adapted to it. But the 
case.is far otherwise. The calls 
of a family are too serious to be 
postponed for trifles; too pressing 
to be deferred from dav to day; 
and too various not to demand the 
most unwearied activity. For 


- this great variety of cares, which 


requires no depth of thought, the 
female mind seems most ‘happily 
formed. More lively than pene- 
trating, and more rapid than con- 
templative, it can easily turn from 
moral and religious studies and 
occupations, to the elegant or or- 
namental accomplishments, and 
from the ornamental accomplish- 
ments, to the management of a fa- 
mily; and, if not immoderately 
occ upied by either, can attend to 
all with equal felicity. 
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ALI and CRA 


SMIN; or, the Errects of Envy.—An Oriental Tale. 


[By Mr. Ce I, Pitt. ] 


t } 7 HEN Mute y Mustapha 
VW sway ec -d the Ottoman em- 
pir rt lived All and Orasmin, sons 
iF o most eminent lords in the 

coure bf Anturath his father: they 

were born on the same day—had 
been companions from their infan- 
cy—contemplated t gether the stu- 
pe adous beauties of Nature—scru- 
tinized the complicated labyrinths 
of Rnowledge—cuitivated the he- 
roic discipline of W ar—-aad court- 
cd the irresistible Graces calculated 
to meliorate the n Up gecluiess of the: 

so ‘dic: c, aid familiarize the pedas 1- 
: stit “ness of the scholar; polish 

ble precel sts « at Ww isdom, 


+ +3 4 
t 2 invalua 

and make even Vi iit tue’s self more 
f It‘ was determined at their 


( rine. 
tL. sete Pur tine Coates dience 
wirt iy DY the enil of Exe ellence, 


that Ali should surpass Orasmin in 
beauty of person, strength of body, 
and vigor of mind; and, though 
the latter apparently possessed all 
the candor and generosity of the 

former, he was in reality subtle and 
selfish—jealous of superiority; yet 
the sacred zone of friendship was 
mutually exchanged  betweeen 
them, and they were the sole con- 
fidants of each other. 

A soil so ungrateful as the breast 
of Orasmin was little propitious to 
the seeds of amity ; especially as m- 
creasing maturity confirmed pro- 
por tionat ‘ly the unkind bias of ma- 
ture. In ail their emulatory exer- 
cises, the wreath of victory was 
the boon of All, who wore it with 


the most conciliating demeanour: 
but 
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ut nothing could reconcile Oras- 
min to repeated disappointment ; 
continual defeat increased his cha- 
rin; his friendship daily subsia- 
ed; he had recours: to stratagem 
for triumph; but tae result was 
ever accumulated mortification; 
till, at length, envy took possession 
of his breast, and was by a most 
important occurrence sublimed 
into a desire of revenge. 

Of Amine, the beutiful and vir- 
tuous daughter of the vizier Omar, 
they were beth enamored, an 
both sought her affeftions, though 
unknown to each other; but the 
talisman of Fortune was in the 
hand of Ali; and, by consent of 
the vizier, the cadi drew up the 
contract of union between them. 
Orasmin attended the celebration of 
his friend’s nuptials; but, while he 
prayed aloudthatAila might shower 
down innumerable blessings on his 
head, he cursed hina in his heart, 
and from that mornent meditated 
his destruétion. But his resent- 


ment he veiled un¢er the garb of 


extreme selicitude; and, while on 
his lips dwelt the mellifuous ac- 
cents of disinterested profession, 
the deadly gall of hatred rankled in 
his soul. Lo! to the eye, how 
beautiful appears the serpent of the 
desert; yet in his mouth is insert- 
ed a barbed sting, and under his 
tongue is colleéted the dark be- 
verage of death! 

Orasmin, now stedfast im his 
hate, waited with tie utmost anx- 
lety for a favorable moment to ef- 
rect his monstrous purposes on his 
rival, gs the tawny lion of Africa 
watches an opportunity to spring 
on his prey: but the hopes of the 
envious were vain; the conduct of 
Ali put Scandal to shame, and bade 
defiance to the machinations of 
Malice. 

The pure bliss which the new- 
Married couple enjoyed, was in 


the fulness of time heightened ex- 
tremely bythe birth of a son; but 
it is written in the ample book of 
Nature, “ That the fairest blossom 
shall be blighted, and the green 
leaf shall not last for ever;’’ and, 
in the unutterable volume of Des- 
tiny, that “ the aspect of human 
happiness is deceitful as the com- 
plexion ef the sky; and that the 
exquisite season of enjoyment flees 
away on the light pinions of im- 
patience.” The son of Amine was 
stolen from his nurse; and the house 
of Ali, trom being the mansion of 
supreme felivity, became, ona sud- 
den, the dweiling of anguish, and 
the haant of despair. 

An hundred moons had revolv- 
ed, and Ali and Amine heard not 
of their first-born; neither did the 
all-wise Alla think ft to supply his 
place by another. At length, Ali 
was dispatched on aa expedition 
against the enemies of the faithful ; 
and Orasmin had the mortification 
to serve under him, as second in 
command, He resolved to thwart 
him all he could insidiously: and, 
by a well-concerted stratagem, and 
most consummate address, made so 
grand a diversion in favor of the 
foe, that the Mussulmen were not 
only defeated, but, apparently to 
the whole army, through the im- 
becility of the commander in chief, 
who narrowly escaped being made 
a prisoner. 

The sagacious Ali, however, 
though he little suspected the 
treachery of Orasmin, knew well 
where the blame lay; yet, rather 
than his friend should suffer, nobly 
chose to keep silence, and himseif 
bear the whole weight of the Sul- 
tan’s displeasure. The perfidi- 
ous Orasmin, internally rejoicing 
at the effeét of his art, with the 
greatest pleasure received the news 
that the generous Ali was banish- 
ed his sovereign’s presence, and 
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hac retired to hide his shame, far 
from the royal city. Time, how- 
ever, and the interest of Omar, 
ouce more restored Ali to Mus- 
tapha’s favor: he was entrusted, 
in 2 full divan, with aa embassy 
to the Christian states; and re- 
turned, after having concluded 
his mission in the most honorable 
manner. But it should seem that 
the Genii of Prosperity had resign- 
ed his destiny to the Spirits of 
TIalediction; the sublime satisfac- 
tion he received from the approv- 
ing smiles of bis royal master, 
were blasted by the intelligence 
that Amine, the wife of his bo- 
som was no more! At his depar- 
ture, she had retired to a house 
which he possessed by the sea- 
shore; and it was her custom eve- 
ry evening to remble among the 
rocks, as if to look for his return: 
from one of these excursions she 
never returned; and her attend- 
ants concluded that she must have 
been drowned. Ali was distract- 
ed at the information, and flew 
from society to bury his grief in 
sympathizing solitude. In. the 
mean time, partly through sorrow 
for hisdaughter, aad partly through 
the dilapidations of time, the vene- 
rable Omar resigned his seat of 
mortality; and Orasimin, by mere 
intrigue, obtained the post of tem- 
porary vizier; as Mustapha had 
proclaimed, that no one should be 
confirmed init, but he who should 
perform an a¢tion worthy of such 
a reward. 

Orasmin, however, through the 
most refined artifice, had almost 
induced the Sultan to perpetuate 
his claim to the viziership; when 
Nadar Ismoul, with a formidable 
army, approached, with all the in- 
solence of a rebel, within two days 
march of the royal capital. The 
voice of rebellion pierced the reces- 
ses of grief; and sll, rouzed from 


his desponding lethargy by the im. 
minent danger of his country, has. 
tened to court, and, throwing him- 
self at the Sultan’s feet, entreated 
leave to march against N adar, and 
retrieve his former dishonor. Mu- 
ley readily complied; and Ali took 
the field with a less, but a much 
better disciplined army than that 
of Nadar; victory strode before 
him; the deluded forces of the 
traitor threw down their arms; but 
it was the will of Alla that their 
leader should escape. 

The acclamations of thousands 
proclaimed the honorable return 
of Ali; and Orasmin, making a 
virtue of necessity, was the first 
to declare him worthy of the vi- 
ziership. He at first Hesitated to 
accept it, forthe memory of Amine 
had estranged his heart from so- 
ciety; but, reflecting that man 
was not made for himself, and that 
he who slights the power of doing 
good, is an enemy to human na- 
ture, he received it at the hands of 
his gracious sovereign, with the 
most zealous and heart-felt profes- 
sions of gratitude. The torments 
of Orasmin increased daily; and, 
though he observed the most mark- 
ed attention to his rival outward- 
ly, the dark projects of revenge 
continually absorbed his mind.— 
An orphan, who, from earliest in- 
fancy had been under his protec- 
tion, loved, and was beloved by 
his daughter ; he had long noticed 
it, but concealed that knowledge. 
One day, when the lovers were 
enjoying, as they thought, the 
blisses of security, he surprized 
them, and with astern frown bade 
Ibrahim follow him, They ea- 
tered a private apartment, when 
Orasmin, seating himself, thus 
addressed the youth, who stood 
trembling before him—* Ibrahim, 
when the Augel of Death deprived 
thee of thy parents, and the Angel 
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of Adversity destroy:d the for- 
tunes of thine house, thou wast 
jnsensible to thy loss. Thy father 
had been my most intimate friend, 
and I took thee under my pretec- 
tion. I have been “o thee as 
father, and thou hast xen profuse 
in protessions of gratitude; but it is 
by deeds alone that we can judge 
of the sincerity of the heart, aud 
Orasmin now finds it necessary 
to put thy gratitude to trial.””—~ 
Then, giving him a letter, bade 
him read it, which the terrified 
Ibrahim, immediately opening, 
found to contain these words :— 

“Ali Mahomet, to his esteem- 
ed friend, Nadar Ismoul, greet- 
ing, health, and happiness. . To 
the tyrant Mustapha, despair and 
death! The plan of thy defeat was 
well managed ; the credulous Mu- 
ley is completely deceived, and has 
made me vizier; he little dreams 
that he has put himself into the 
power of his most implacable ene- 
my. I dispatch this by a trusty 
messenger, by whom, from time 
to time, I shall communicate to 
thee what steps thou art to take. 
At present, keep still where thou 
art; and I hope soon to cail thee 
irom thy hiding place, to share 
with me the empire of the usurp- 
ing Othmans, ‘Tihine, in all the 
ardor of sincerity. 

| * Arr Manomer.” 

Among the talents thou posses- 
sést,’’ continued Orasmin, ‘ thou 
Nast that of imitating, beyond the 
Pessivility of detection, the most 
difficult hand-writing; transcribe, 
then, that letter in the characters of 
Ali our vizier, specimens of which 
I shall ¢ivethee; and, if thou suc- 
ceedest to my wish, the haad of 
my daughter Almeria, whom thou 
sovest, shail be thine.” The agi- 
tation of surprize which possessed 
ihe youthful ‘brahim, leit him not 
words ta repiv; he stammered a 
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bog 


few incoherent words; when Oras- 
min, drawing his scymitar, cried, 
*“ 1 am not to be trifled with! to 
the task this moment, or, by the 
head. of Mahomet, thou shalt fol- 
low the shade of thy father! But, 
I again repeat it, if thou pleasest 
me, Almeria shall be thine to- 
morrow.” 

Fiattered by the hopes of pos- 
sessing Almeria, but morethrough 
fear at the threats of Orasmin, 
Ibrahim sat down, without a 
thought of the consequences which 
might ensue, to imitate the trea- 
sonous scroll. The monster wao 
compelled him to the action, was 
delighted with his performance ; 
and, calling for sherbet, he drank, 
telling Ibrahim to pledge him; 
then, bidding him good night with 
a sarcastical smile, and securing 
the door when he went, left him 
in a most painful reverie. 

Repairing to the walls of the 
seraglio, he entered by a private 
passage, through which the Em- 
peror always passed when wont to 
survey the royal city in disguise; 
and which, by having been vizier, 
he was well acquainted with; and 
having, while in office, procured 
false keys to the various doors, he 
easily found admission to the secret 
audience-chamber, where none but 
the vizier can enter, on pain of 
death, without permission of the 
Sultan; and there leaving the let- 
ter, he returned to his house, ex- 
ulting in the hope that Mustapha 
would discover it, when he retired 
there alone, as was his custom 
every night, to inspect such dis- 
patches as the vizier in the day pre- 

vared for his approbation; trust- 
ing the success of his plan on the 
extreme credulity and Impetuosity 
of wat monarch, which hurried 
him into a¢tioas that provided him 
the most severe repentance for his 
moments of reficCtion. 
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The event justified his most san- 
guine expectations; and, before 
the first watch of the night was 
passed, a-hasty messenger sum- 
moned him to a secret audi- 
ence in the palace. The Sultan 
presented him with the letter; he 
read it, and appeared petrified with 
astonishment, compared the writ- 
ing with some of Ali’s he had pur- 
posely brougiit with him, to satis- 
fy himseif of its identity: then, 
bemoaning the defalcation of his 
friend, in accents of the most art- 
fully counterfeited grief, and after 
an apparent struggle between du- 
ty and friendship, * Glory,” said 
he, “to God and bis prophet! 
Long life to the Commander of 
the Faithful! and destruction to 
his enemies! The profound duty 
every Mussilman owes to the 
vicegerent of Alla, obliges meto 
dispense with the scruples of an 
ill-placed friendship; and declare, 
that the conduét of Ali has long 
appeared to me as involved in the 
veil of mystery; the plausible man- 
ner in which ke has ever demean- 
ed himself, I have discovered, be- 
vond a doubt, has been only a 
bait for popularity; too ardent a 
love for which is a certain criteri- 
on of unwarraritable ambition. 

** J once had the mortification 
to witness the shamefpl defeat of 
the Ottoman arms under his com- 
mand: ] had then many reasons 
to suspect treachery; but the im- 
plicit confidence I, with the em- 
pire at large, put in him, made 
me Ciscredit mY own senses; and 
it was the same infatuation which 
incuced me to be the foremost in 
vecliring him tie most eligible for 
the viziership, when returned from 
meeting the rebel Ismoul. Yet, 
when | refleé, in sober reason, on 
the nature of that aétion, and be- 
hold the insurgents, though greatly 
siiperior in force, throwing down 
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their arms almost without the sha. 
dow of resistance, and their leader 
suffered to escape, it impresses me 
as a strong confirmation of the au. 
thenticity of this newly-discovered 
instrument of treason.”— Thoy 
wt right, Orasmin!” interrupted 
the enraged Mustapha: “ convey 
him instantly to a dungeon; and 
to-morrow’s sun shall behold in. 
flicted on him the reward of his 
treachery !”—** Will it please the 
gracious emblem of Alla,” replied 
Orasmin, “ to listen a moment 
longer, without anger, to his slave, 
while he offers, as Alla himself 
can witness, the counsel only dic: 
tated by that unshaken attachment 
ever evinced by his house to the 
renowned family of theOthmans?” 
—- Speak on, and fear not,” re- 
turned Mustapha. Orasmin pro- 
ceeded—“ Thou knowest well, 0 
glory of thy race! that Ali is the 
idol of the deluded multitude; and, 
should they behold him going forth 
to execution, what desperate steps 
may not their blind attachment 
induce them to take for his preser- 
vation? and a commotion once be- 
gun, as we know not how far the 
treason has spread, may encourage 
hundreds of accomplices in the 
guilt to come forward; and, led 
by Nadar, who doubtless is at hand, 
induce the populace to join the 
compact of treason, release Ali, 
and shake, perhaps, even the foun 
dation of the Ottoman throne. 
Let policy, then, bid Justice strike 
this night; so, the root of the coufe- 
deracy being cutaway,the branches 
shall necessarily wither ; and, when 
to-inorrow’s sun shall expose the 
traitor’s head, branded with his 
crime, to the trembling e, 
thy subjeéts shall be more firmly 
fixed in their obediemce—taught 
by the aweful lesson, chat the most 
exalted enemies of Mustapha are 


the fated victims of destruction ; 
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He ceased. ‘ By Mahomet, I 
swear,” rejoins the Sulen, ‘ thy 
reasons are just! See him instant- 
ly dispatched! Be this,” present- 
ing his ring, “ thy warrant. Be 
gone !”” : 
Orasmin wanted not urging: 
he seized Ali; but appeared not 
before him, till he beneld him ex- 
tended on the floor of a loathsome 
dungeon, secured by the pondrous 
manacies of injustice. On enter- 
ing, having ordered the guard to 
withdraw—** Mahomet!”’ said he, 
“is ‘t my noble friend Ali I am 
commissioned to guard? Canany~ 
wretch have accused thee ofa crime 
meriting such dishonor! thou, 
whose name scandal had not even 
dared to prophane? Alas! my 
friend, where will oppression finish 
his career !’”’—“ I know not, my 
dear Orasmin!” replied the in- 
jured Ali, half raising himself, 
my crime, nor my accuser: in- 
nocence, however, is my sup- 
port; and, while thou art my 
gaoler, I shall tind pleasure even 
in a prison!” Generous, noble 
Ali!” rejoined the brute, “ what 
is it I do not feel for thee! Yet it 
were unkind to keep the in sus- 
pence. Know, then, that the a- 
bandoned wretch, who was the 
occasion of the foul disgrace thou 
endurest, is no other than thy dear, 
iy beloved friend, Orasmin !”—~ 
Orasmin! Orasmin!” with an 
accent of doubting Horror, enquir- 
ed the victim. “* Yes!” returned 
the fiend, “'t4y Orasmin!” Ali 
sunk down senseless. On his re- 
covering, Orasmin continued— 
From the hour that early youth 
submitted me to the scourgings of 
a pedagogue, thou hast been my 
rival, and the name of Orasmin 
has Shrunk before that of Alii 
Thinkest thou, that I could have 
4 spirit, and bear it? No! the 
ebildish weaknesses of friendship 


, 


[ soon got rid of; and, from the 
moment thou deprivedst me of all 
hope of possessing the sorceress 
Amine, I,determited on a_ re- 
venge—-not a common revenge, 
that was always at hand—I waiced 
with all the patience of deliberate 
malignance, for a revenge worthy 
my hatred, and E have obtained it! 
I have accused thee of treason; 
and, behold, this ring is my war- 
rant for thy private murder! Mur- 


der! I say; for—O itdelights my’ 


soul to pronounce it—thou art in¢ 
nocen ”—* And must Idie inno- 
cent?” exclaimed the devoted Ali. 
“ Yet thy will, O Alla! be done. 
What more have I to wish for on 
earth? I have lost my friend, my 
wife, and my child!””—“ Friend,” 
interrupted Orasmin, “thou never 
hadst! Thy wife and child—But, 
hold!—I came to torment, not to 
satisfy thee!”— Oh! Orasmin, 
what a conflict hast thou raised in 
my bosom! My wife and child! 
knowest thou any thing of them?” 
Orasmin smiled conteimptuously. 
“6 Speak, only say, if thou knowest 
aught of them!”— ] willsay no- 
thing,” replied he, “ uncertainty 
will increase thy pangs. Prepare 
for death! —Slaves!”” The door of 
the dunge on burst open, and pre- 
sented to their view, Mustapha, 
Ibrahim, and Amine! Secure 
that fiend!” cried the Sultan; and 
instantly Orasmin was loaded with 
chains. Ali and Amine were ly- 
ing senseless in each other’s, arms; 
Orasmin assumed a desperate sul- 
lenness; the Sultan and Ibrahim 
surveved the whole in silence.— 
“ Alla! Allat Alla!” repeated 
the reviving Ali; “thou art mer- 
ciful! thou art mercifui!’—“ My 
dear lord,” interrupted Amine, 
“ dreary have been the hourssince 
we parted? O hear my justifica- 
tion! While walking by the sea- 
side, a band of men, masked, ber 
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set me; and forcing me ona horse, 
carried me blindfolded, I knew 
not where; for, when suffered to 
remove the banclage, I was aione, 
in a mean, gloomy apartment, the 
door of which was secured. There 
have I remained, in vain, lament- 
ing my fate; ignorant of my op- 
pressor; and seeing no one, except 
aslave, who put my food through 
a lattice daily, but never spoke, 
till this night I heard the voice of 
Orasinin in a tone of threatening. 
I listened, and discovered, that he 
was compelling that generous 
youth, Ibrahim, to write a trea- 
sonous letter in charaéters like 
your’s. When I found Orasmin 
was gone, lentreated the youth 
to liberate me; instantly he open- 
ed a door into my apartment, so 
artfully contrived, that I had never 
before observed it. I told him who 
I was, and begged him again to 
deliver me. He was shocked; con- 
firmed what I had over-heard, and 
promised to protect me. He dis- 
covered, with indignation, that he 
himself wasalsoa prisoner. After 
a long deliberation, and many 
fruitless attempts to force the door, 
at the peril of our lives, we escaped 
by a window into the garden. 
Here we had fresh difficulties to 
encounter, and the fourth watch 
passed before we were quite at li- 
berty. 

** We soon learned that you was 
imprisoned. Flying to the palace, 
our gracious Sultan admitted us to 
an audience, when we convinced 
him of the villainy of that false 
friend.”—* And behold me,” in- 
terrupted the Sultan, “ ready to do 
thee justice, Ali, and inflict on that 
wretch the punishment fwhich he 
had prepared for thee! for, by Al- 
la’s self I swear this night ts his 
last !"——** My fate is just !’’ said 
Orasmin, ina tone of penitence. 
But, before I die, let me make 
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what reparation is in my power tg 
the man I have iniured. hold 
cis * .- » ? 
Ali, in Tbrahim, I restore thee thy 
long-lost son: Extreme was the 
astonishment of ali; and the rap- 
ture of Ali and Amine induc 
’ 
them to kneel for a pardon for the 
culprit. “ Ask nota pardon,” said 
Orasmin, “ which must soon’ be 
repented! I stole thy child <okly 
for the purposes of revenge, though 
fortune never till now gave mean 
opportunity of making use of him 
equal to my wisies; and, to make 
him the source of his father’s death, 


‘was a stroke worthy the noblest 


policy of vengeance. Thou hast 
escaped me; but, to give him thus 
kindly, were an inequality of soul, 
poor indeed! No, I have pangs 
for thee yet in store, the thougnt 
of which makes the contemplation 
of death and tortures pleasant to 
me. I only revealed him to thee, 
to make thee feel the curses of last- 
ing separation. The mother once 
disdained the offer I made of my 
hand; it was my intention, there- 
fore, to have kept her ignorant of 
her persecutor, languishing till 
grief and despair removed her trom 
my reach; but the boy had answer- 
ed the end I designed him for: I 
wanted him no more; and, at li- 
berty, he might have betrayed me. 
For security, I gave him poison in 
sherbet; and thought, even had he 
got free, so strong it was, that if 
would have worked faster than his 
conscience !”—* ‘he vengeance 
be on thine own head!” cried 
Ibrahim; * for it was tayself who 
drank the poison. I saw thee drop 
something in the draught intended 
for me, and, unseen by thee, chaiig- 
ed the cups.” 

6 J feeiit! I feel it!” exclaimed 
the frantic Orasmin. Curse ou 
thee, Mahoine:! thou hast frus- 
trated all !’—“ Hence wiinhim 
—said Mustapha. *And then led 

Amie 








Amiae and Ibrahim out of the 
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former, by an uniform course of 




















Loy) prison. By permisson of the Sul- piety, a aad a conscientious dispen- 
e thy tan, Ibrahim was united to Al- sation of justice and bencvolence 
s the meria; and the participation of to his fellow subjects—Ali lived 
rank, her husband’s honors, who was long beloved, and happy. As it 
iced restored to his viziership, amply is written in the sacred tablets of 
¢ the recompenced Aimine for all her truth—« The righteous shall dwell 
’ said sorrows. : ‘ in the,tents of gladness, and the 
bn 'be _ An exemplary instance of gra merciful in the gardens of peace: 
seléty titude towards Alla and the Sul- while the wicked shall be covered 
ough tan—towards the latter, by; faith- with shame; and the envious man 
mean ful counsel, and steady attachment shall be consumed in the fire which 
f Kim to his interest; and, towards the he kindled ior his neighbor.” 
make ———= 
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soul ree URES RR 
vangs Elexy on the Death of the hewiveleip Howarp.—Znseribed to the famous 
ugnt fedestrian Traveller. 
pisicn OWARD, who long, with unremitting toil, 
Ks Sway’d by the purest philanthropic glow, 
thee, Brav’d the dire dangers of each varied soil, 
last- To mitigate the sum of human woe: 
yrs "Of all that mourn the sympathizing friend, 
bie Far from his kindred train and natal! skies, 
nt of His pious labors meet man’s fated end, 
till | The virtuous self-devoted Howarp dies. 
rom The exalted soul which worth angelic warms, 
wer- Say, does it rest in Death’s eternal sleep, 
rs I Though mould’ring matter wait its varied forms, 
t li- Axd o’er his dust the lingering virtues weep? 
me. W hat, avails the charity publans, 
nin Intent to spiten man’s unhappy doom, 
d he That led hispensive steps from clime to clime, 
at it Through the toul prison and the —— s gloom? 
ils Seorning the jovs that w ait on Fortune’s smile, 
wer / He laid | her envied gifts at Pity’s shrine: 
ied “ Such were the motives of Ars virtuous toil; 
~~ ; But say, erroneous Wanderer, what are thine? 
giv ; , 
Ae: Why, with unceasing labour, peril, pain, 
ee Fearless, unweai ied, dost thou ever roam, 
4 Far from the blessings of thy native pk 1, 
red And all the tran quil j joys that live at home? 
ou Is it to steal from the despond ing nind 
13- ane! Pony that can alone liie’s ills assuage, 
17" Make the lorn wretch in misery resign’d, 
led And vieid a solace to the woes of age? —_ 
ae November, 1796. G 
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Foe to thy brother mortal! wherefore rend 
The light of Freedom from the dungeon’s gloom, 
he faith that gives th’ unfriended wreteh a Friend, 
And life eternal to th’ unconscious tomb? 


Though, to the vision of thy clouded soul, 
No “great, unchanging, and benignant Power 
Appear, with blest beneficent control, 
‘Yo cheer the ang@ish’d, or the final hour: 
Yet, leave to Vice the salutary awe, 
Impress’d through every age and every clime: 
Nor wish, releas’ d from the restraints of law, 
The reign of misery and the source of crime. 
If still thy wandering soul must spurn at rest, 
Go, and the desolated scene explore, 
With silent awe and sympathy opprest, 
Where haughty Babylon exists no more. 
There mark, with reverence mark the dread command 
That pour’d the vengeance for her guilt design’d : 
The Besom of Destruction swept the land, 
And gave its hero’s ashes to the wind. 


On some sad spot, where rose the gilded dome, 
Where the lone Owl lives undisturb’d and tree, 
Where the fierce Savage stalks amid the gloom, 
Revolve the preciously-reveal’d decree. 
And still, if ¢oubts perplex thy lab’ring mind, 
The bliss of heavenly hopes remain unknown, 
To thy own bosom be those doubts confin’d,— 
And may thy virtues all thy guilt atone. 
New-York, Nov. 8, 1 796. MATILDA. 
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ON READING THE PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 
[From the Albany Gazette. ] 
S the ruée Zemblian views, with anxious eyes, 
The sun fast rolling trom his wintry skies, 
W aile gathering clouds the shaced vaults ‘deform, 
And hoilow winds announce the impending storm, 
His anguish’d soul recoils, with wild affright, 
From tie dread horrors of the tedious night: 
Such fears aiarm'd, such gloom o’ercast each minds 
Wien Wastncton his saci red trust resign’d, 
And opened to his $s much- lov’d country’s view 
The instruéive page which bid the long adieu. 
So erst t Ne unnites, of prophetic tongues 
‘hief, victor, seer, to Judah’s Est’ning throng, 
zave his last olessing: So, lonz afm Ce, 
Bid Solon, tnd the stern Laconian prince, 
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‘Those ‘boasts of fame, their parting counsels gave, 
When, worn with toil, they sought the peaceful grave. 


Co.tumBiAns! long preserve that peerless page, 
Stampt with the precepts of your warrior sage; 
Jn ail vour archives be the gift enroll’d, 
Suspend it to your walls, encas’d in gold; 
Bid schools recite it; let tie priestly train 
Chant it on festal days, nor deem the task profane: 
When round your Knees your infant offspring throng 
To join the matin prayer or evening song, 
Those rites perform’d, invite them to attend 
The farewell counsels of their good old friend, 
And tay, he left you, as his last bequest, 
These golden rules to make a nation biest. 
O land, thrice blest! if, to thy interest wise, 
Thy Senates learn this precious boon to prize; 
While guilty Europe’s blood-stain’d empires fall, 
While Heaven, incens’d, lets loose the infuriate Gaul, 
Thy States, in phalanx firm, a sacred band, 
Safe from the inighty wreck unmov’d shall stand; 
But if- may Heaven avert that shameful day! 
By base intrigues, or factions led astray, 
With servile fondness for some foreign state, 
We join their quarre!s and espouse their hate, 
Thenceforth fareweil to dignity and fame, 
For independence dwindles to a name. 
Would those who counsel kings these rules attend, 
Romantic wish! for kings have ne’er a friend: 
But were these rules on royal minds impress’d, 
Monarchs might reign, and subjeéts would be blest; 
Dantons and Robespieres had died unknown, * 
And the mild Caper still had grac’d a throne. 





Behold the man! ye crown’d and ermin'd train, 
And learn from him the royal art to reign : 
No guards surround him, or his walks infest, 
No cuirass ‘meanly shields his noble breast, 
His, the defence which despots ne’er can find, 
The love, the prayers, the interests of mankind. 
Ask ye what spoils his far fam’d arms have won, 
What cities sack’d, what hapless realms undone ? 
Though Monmourn’s field supports no vulgar fame, 
Though captur’d York shall long preserve his name, 
I quote not these—a nobler scene bebold, 
Wide cultur’d plains, fast ripening into gold! 
There, as his toil, the cheerful peasant plies, 
New marts are opening, and new spires arise; 
Here Commerce smiles, and there en groupe are seen 
The useful Arts, and those of sprightlier mein: 
To cheer the whole, the Muses tune the lyre, 
And IxpepeNDENCE leads the white rob’d choir, 
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Selefled Poetry. 


Trophies like these, to vulgar minds unknown, 
Were sought and priz’d by WasainGrTow alone. 
From these, with all his country’s honors crown’d, 
As sage in councils as in arms renown’d; 
All of a piece, and faithful to the last, 
Great in thig action as in all the past, 
He turns—ind urges, as his last request, 
Remote irora power, his weary head to rest. 
Illustrious man, adieu! Yet, ere we part, 
Forgive our factions, which have wrung thy heart; 
Still wiih intulvent eyes thy country see, 

2 


‘Whose ceas¢less prayers ascend the heavens for THEE: 


Go, ’midst the shades of tranquil VERNON strav 
ry ? 1 . . 3 
In vain atterapt to shun the piercing ray 
Of circumambient glory, tili refin’d 
All tnat coud clog to earth the heaven-lent mind: 
. o ’ 
‘Then soar triumpnant to the blest abodes 
t ’ 
And join thése Chiefs whom Virtue rais’d to Gons. 


Ye who have fought in Freedom’s sacred cause, 
Who grace our Senates or expeund our laws, 
Freemen, who deem your country’s honors dear, 
Tuduige the Muse, and lend a patient ear: 

Say, if on you tne rights of suttrage wait, 
W hom hail we next as Faruer of the State? 
To each hath heaven peculiar gilts assign’d, 
And men, like stars, to certain spheres confin’d; 
In paths eccentric few allow’d to stray, 
Drawing a splendid train and brightning all the way; 
Saturning souls, who think and move by rule, 
Excel in grave debate, and reasonings cool: 
Impetuous minds, of more impassion’d form, 
“« Ride in the whirlwind and direct the storm.” 
Hence these in councils, those in arms excel, 
Buy few indeed are those who govern well; 
For in his breast who sways the rod of state, 

lust centre every gift supremely great: 
And as the stars which gild the vault of night, 
Unnumber’d pour effulgence on the sight, 
So Chiefs and Senators in crowds abound; 
But rare as comets W AsHINGTONS are found. 
Is thete a man, thro’ thrice tea years well tried, 
Who ne’er has crouch’d or meanly chang’d his side, 
Ardent and foremost in his country’s cause, 
The friend of order and of equal laws, 
Who views with stern contempt a clam’rous throng, 
Strife in their heart, and freedom on their tongue? 
A whiffling tribe, who at their Leader’s nod, 
Would seli their souls, their country, or their God; 
Who, had they lived in Jove’s impartial reign, 
Had join’d the giants, and enthron’d a Paine. 
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Isthere 2 man, in whose capacious mind, 

A Murray, Locke, and Cxarnam, live combin’d, 
Who joins toall that men or books have taught, 

The fire of genius and the force of thought? 

Isthere a nian, who in hese changeful days, 


Unaw’d by censure, unallur’d by praise, 
True to his aim, and obsti: coy eood, 


While factions rag’d, unmov’d as Atlas stood ? 


Whe se ancient virtues SLO ICS might 1 rev Perey 
And Rome, rev: vid, | behnoid her Censor here; 

hy as ere Greci lan spoils her tempies gra dd, 
fine solid virtue sunk to attic taste? 
Should such a man preside the land were blest ; 
Advert your eves, and Ap ams stands confest. 
Ae at the namey enraptur’d Fancy flies, 

1 ‘Time rolis back, and years long past arise, 

To memory fresh unfolds the solemn scene, 
Columbia’s sires in high Divan convene, 
Ot dread concerns, commissioned to consult, 


And chains of empires wait the great result: 
Full in the front I see the patriot stand, 

All fire his cy yey all erey his | nanc.— 
Such graceful Miajesty round Tully shone, 
When Rome’s proud master trembled on his throne. 
“ Ye guardian powers of eloquence divine, 


- Prepare each soul to grasp the grand design! 
lead 


“« Inspire my tongue the glorious cause to p lead, 
¢ [mpel each band to sign the deathless deed.” 

He ceas’d=-Assent remurmur’d through the throng, 
** While InpDEPENDENCE thunder’d from nis tongue.” 


A ee 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


average price per acre is upwards of fix 
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COOPERSTOWN, Sept. 29. 
YEW fetett i of wealth and convee deo Hav. 
i | Y efterday the New Prefbyterian 


nience are heideetile Opening to 
the inhabitants of this part of the wefern Church in this city was opened ; and the 
Smith, Prefident of Union 


Country. A quarry of Citaxx has lately = ‘v. Doétor 
College, delivered two elegant ditcourles 


been discovered, on Jand late the property 
of Richard Smith ,Efq. Thisisthe fi:ft on the occa ufion, toa very large, refpect- 
real chalk we have heard of as the pro- able and attentive audience. 
du@ion of America. New-York, Nov. 5 Laft Teufday 
AL BANY, Nov. 7. The public fale anumber of the ¢ “rt and laity of the 
of the {tate ja nds, commotily called the Prefbyterian,Retormec Dutch, Affociate 
Cayuga and Onondage re brvatianh. was Reformed, and Rapti : Churches, met, by 
commenced } by the Syrver yr- general, at prev us appoi: } ime mt, bs this ¢i CY, and 
Wendell’s hotel, in this city, on Tuefday corftituted a Society by the name of the 
Jat. The fale of the Cayuga tra@tis New-York Miffionary Society, the great 
Completed, and we are infurmed that the object ef hick | is to fend the goigel to 
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the Indian tribes, and thofe parts of this 
country Which are deftitute of it. Inthe 
evening a fermon was preached by the 
Kev. Dr. M‘Whorter, in the Middle 
Dutch Church, ané a handfome collec- 
tion made for the benevolent purpofe of 
the Society. After the election of officers 
anc making arrangements, the Socicty 
adjourned tu meet on the firft Tuefday of 
November next, when we heer that the 
Rev. Dr, Living{ton is appointed to preach 
a fermon in the Old Preibyterian Church. 

Tuefday both houfes of the Hon. the 
Legiflature of this State convened, and 
made a quorum.—J be Houfe of Affem- 
bly chofe Gulian Verplank, Efq. Speaker, 
and fams Van Ingen, Efq. of Albany, 
their clerk.-—His Excellency the Gover- 
nor met both Houfes in the Court-room, 
at one o'clock, and delivered the follow- 
ing fpeech:— 


Gentlemen of the Senate and Affembl;, 

WHEN it is confidered how greatly 
the happinefs of every nation depends on 
che wifdom wit which their government 
is adminiftered, the occafion which ‘has 
called you together at this early feafon 
cannot but be regarded as unufually im- 
portant. 

The period fixed for the election of a 
VYrefident of the United B&tates is ap- 
proaching; and the meafures prepara- 
tory toit in this ftate, are now.to be ta~ 
kep. In every poflibic firuation of our 
national affairs, whether of peace or war, 
of tranquility or ferment, of profperity 
or misfortune, this objet will not ceafe 
to demand the utmoft care and circum- 
ipettion. 

Hitherto the embarraffments arifing 
from competitions,’ and from the influ- 
encet incident to them, have not been 
experienced; they have been excluded 
‘by the uniform and univerfal confidence 
repofed in that illuftrious patriot, who, 
being diftimguifhed as the father and or- 
nament of his country, by a feries of 
gieat aM cifinterefted fervices, was alfo 
eminently qualified, by an ulcommon af- 
femblage of virtues and talents, for that 
important and exalted ftation. 

But that extraordinary man, having, 
with admirable wifaom and fortitude, 
condudted the nation through various 
wiciffitudes and unpropiiious circum ftan- 
ces, to an unexampled degree of profpe- 
rity, is now about te retire. —-Manikind 
has not been accuftomed to fee the higheit 
military and civil powers of a nation fo 
received, ufed, and refigned, as they have 
cen in this giorious inftance. Every 
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reflection and fentiment conneéed with 
this interefting: fubje€t, will naturally 
arife in your minds, May the fame be. 
nevolent, wife, and over-ruling Provi- 
dence, which has fo corftantly and re. 
markably {fuftained and proteéted us, 
prefide over the pubtic deliberations and 
fuffrages ! 

I: gives me pleafure to inform you, 
that, at a treaty held in this city, under 
the authority of the United States, a g- 
nal agreement has been concluded be. 
tween this ftate and the Indian tribes, 
who cali themfelves the Seven Nations 
of Canada. Although their title to the 
tetritory they claimed was not unguef. 
tionable, yet it was judged more conii@. 
ent with found policy, to extin zuith their 
claims, and coniequently their animof. 
ties, by a fatisfattory fettlement, than 
leave the ftate expofed to the inconvee 
niences which always refult from difputes 
with Indian tribes, Befides, confidering 
our ftrength, and their comparative weak. 
nets, every appearanceof taking advante 
age of that wealenefs was to be avoided, 

The claims of the Mohawks, to cere 
tain other lands, {till remain to be ad- 
jutted; but there is reafon toexpect that 
thefe may alfo be amicably fettied; and 
that the period is not far diftant, when 
the Indians on our borders, having con- 
vincing proofs of our juftice and maode- 
ration, will, by good offices, and a friend- 
ly intercourfe, be fed to rely on our bene- 
volence and proteétion, and to view our 
profperity as conneéted with their own. 

I fubmit to your confideration, whe- 
ther the payments to be annually made 
to the different tribes who are entitled to 
them by contraéts with the ftate, fhould 
not be fo ordered, as that they may be 
PUNCTUALLY paid, in a4 UNIFORM 
manner, and ata FIXED expence. 

Difficulties were experienced in exe- 
cuting the benevolent inreations of the 
jegiflature, refpeCting a lazaretto in the 
vicinity of this city. Ground, convent- 
ently fituated, could not be purchafed; 
and the placing it on Governor's ifland, 
where it could not have been erefted at 
a proper diftance from the garrifon, was 
liable to ftrong objeétions. Thele diffi- 
culties have been removed by the jibera- 
lity of the corporation of the city. The; 
have gratuitoufly conveyed Bedlow’s it- 
land to the ftate, for this, and fuch 

other public ufes as the Isgiflature may, 
from time to time, direét. Certain butide 
ings, ereGted there by the French Ree 
public, have been purchafed, and pit- 
pared to ferve the purpofe of < nen 
or 
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for the prefent—but as additions and al - 
terations will be geceflary, _and as pres 
qutions fhould be taken to prevent that 
ifand from being further diminifhed by 
encroachmen® ofthe water, the appro- 
riation of fome money for thefe objets 
will be requifite. 

The meafures preferibed by law to pree 
vent the bringihg anc fpreading of infee- 
tious difeafes into this ftate, have been 
taken, and faithfully executed. It is, 
however, to be lamented, that cafes of 
the like fever with that which in the laf 
year proved fo fatal to this city, have oc- 
curred; and there is at prefent very little 
reafon to doubt, whether that difeafe 
may be generated here. The fubjeét of 
nuifances, therefore, having become im- 
portant to the fafety as well as to the 
comfort of our fellow-citizens, well de- 
ferves the notice and interpofition of the 
legiflature. 

Precarious is the peace and fecurity of 
that people who are not prepared to de- 
fend themfelves. Permit me to obferve, 
that this fate has but one port, and that, 
important as it is, to the whole ftate, its 
fituation cannot yet be deemed fecure. 
The fortifications that were begun are 
ftill unfinifhed ; and it appears to me to 
merit comfideration, whether this port 
can otherwile be fecured than by fkilful- 
ly fortifying the paflage at the Narrows. 
it cannot be too frequently recolle€ted, 
that feafors of peace and profperity are 
the moft favorable for meafures and 
works of this kind. 

Confidering the funds which the ftate 
pofiefles ; the sppropriations which have 
been, and will be mace for various pub- 
lic ules-the accounts confequent to 
fuch appropriations, and the evident 
utility of fo arranging and conducting 
our fifcal affairs, as that the funds may 
be acvantageoully managed, accounts 
with individuals regularly fettled, and 
the balances due to and from them purc- 
tually paid; 1 think it my duty to fug- 
gueft, whether more adequate provilion 
for thefe objets thould not be made. 

Although our taxes have for years paft 
been incocfiderable, and although there 
sat prefent no profie@ of our being 
prefied, by any neceflity, to increafethem, 
Jet it is to be prefumed, from the vicif- 
fitudes which attend human affairs, that 
at fome future period more ample contri- 
butioas may become indifpenfible : would 
Mt not, therefore, be prudent, at this calm 
and tranquil feafon, to adopt and efta- 
bith tuch rules and regulations for taxa- 
ten as, being perfedtly confiftent with the 
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principles of juftice and rational libertr, 
and gradually acquiring the advantages 
of experience and ufage, may relieve this 
celicate fubje&t from many of the per- 
plexing queftions about principles, mode, 
and manner, which, at ali times, are dif- 
ficult, and which are particularly em- 
barraffing in times of anxiety and agita- 
tione 

The diftreffed fituation in which the 
French refugees from St. Domingo ar- 
rived here, induced the legiflature to pro- 
vide for them in a very beneficent man- 
ner. The fums allotted for their fup- 
port have been expended, and the ae- 
counts audited and fettled—many of thofe 
unfortunate perfons have left the ftate 5 


butit is reprefented to me, that a number’ 


of old perfons and children are ftill here, 
and in a fituation fo deftitute and wretch- 
ed, that I cannot forbear mentioning 
it to you. They cannot, with pro- 
priety, be confidered as the poor of any 
particular diftrite=their fate is peculiar 
as wel! as diftrefling, and they appear to 
me as having become, by the difpenfations 
of providence, the poor of the flate. 

It often happeng that perfons not urged 
by circumftanees equally prefling, come 
into the fate, from diftant parts, and, 
in many inftances, become burthenfome 
to it. - This fubje&t feems. to call for 
fome regulations, efpecially as the law, 
heretofore pafied relative to it, has ceafed 
to operate. 

I ought not to omit informing you, 
that the Hon. Mr. King, having been 
appointed minifter plenipotentiary to the 
court of Great Britain, and accepted that 
place, his feat in the fenate of the United 
States has become vacant. 

In the courfe of your deliberations on 
the affairs of the ftate, and the means of 
preserving and increafing the public wel 
fare, many intereiting fubje€ts will rife 
into view-—-fuch as thefe among others, 
The manner in which the Salt Springs 
may be rendered moft ufeful, and the 
woods in the neighborhood of ther be 
preferved. ‘The facilities and encourage- 
nent that may be proper towards obtains 
ing an accurat? map of the whole ftatem= 
the nceeflity of rendering the laws refpec- 
ing roads and bridges more effettual— 
and of reviing and amending thofe which 
relate to the militia, and which dire& the 
infpeétion of certain of our iiapie ecm~ 
moditiess As thefe, and various other 
objects dcrive importance from their re. 
Jations to the general welfare, they will, 
lam perfuaded, receive a proportionate 
degree of your attention: and I aliure 
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you, that it is no lef; my defire, than ic 
is my duty to co-operate with you in 
guarding and promoting the profperity 
and happinels of our fellow-citizens. 
JOHN jfAyY. 

18.] About 60’clock lat evening a fire 
broke out in one of the houfes of the range 
of new buildings in Reed-ftreet, direct- 
ly in front of the new Alms Houfe, and 
communicated to the adjoining houfes 
with fuch rapidity, that before any mate- 
rial affiitance could be had four or five of 
the range ‘which confifted of ten or twelve) 
were in flames, when it raged ina man. 
ner that bid defiance to the aflembdled 
citizens, with ali ther aQtivicy and ikiil. 
The whole range, except two houfes, were 
entirely confumed to afhes in one hour, 
befides feveral fmail our. buildings, 

Benjamin Bourne, Efg; is appointed 
Diftrict Judge for the diftriGt ef Rhode- 
Ifland, vice H, Merchant, Efq; deceated. 

TheRev. John Bowden is elected B. chop 
ot the Epiicopal Church in Conneticut. 

Sit John Johnfon is appointed Gover- 
nor of Upper Canada, and hrs lately are 
rived at Quebec, om his way to the feat 
of government. 

On the evening of the fecond infant, 
a fire broke out inthe Printing office of 
Mr.J. M*Denaid,in State ftreet, Albany, 
which entirely confumed the fame, to- 
gether with a quantity of paper, printed 
books, &e. A houfe and fhop adjoining 
wee allo dettroyed. 

An alarming fire broke out, on the 
morning of the roth inftant, in the ftable 
of Mr. John Dunham, in New-Bruntf- 
wick, which confumed feveral buildiags, 
and property to the amount of upwards 
o! three thoufand pounds. 

Bar timore, Nov. 7. The Methodift 
General Conference finithed their bufinefs 
and broke up their fitting in this town on 
Tucfday lag, after they had been fitting 15 
days. Some of their travelling minifters 
were collected fram all parts of the United 
States; one from Nova-Scotia, one from 
the Weft-Indies, and one from England. 
There were about 11¢ preachers together, 
though a few of them did not fit in confer- 
ence long together. Their union was 
great, and their accounts of religion from 
various parts weretrely pleafing. There 
is a grcat profpect of their fpreading mif- 
fionaries into ali parts of the Uniced States 
before long. They have at prefeat regular 
focieties tormed in every ftate in the 
Union. 

, ——MARRIAGE Samm 
An New-Vork.—In the capital, John 
Livinetton, Efe; to Mrs. C.Ridleys—-Mr. 
G. Stawait, tu MifsN. Brante——Mr. C, 
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Sembler, to Mifs H, Smith. —-Capt. Aler, 
Don, to Mifs M. Berrimen.—M;., | 
M‘ Matters, to Mrs. C. H tt 
? + ©. Gortwick,—Mr, 
P, Warner, to Mifs Betfey Fielding. 2, 
Bowman, Efgs te Mifs E, A. Watfon.— 
Mr, Wm, Shatzel, to Mifs Eifey Hall.— 
Mr. T. Lovd, to Mils Sarah Ellis, Mr, 
Wa Watton, to Mifs J. Honey weil, — 
R. Lee, Efg; to Mifs Carotine C. Betrs,— 
Jacob Gochitraffer, Efq; to Mifs Eliza P. 
Miller. ——Geo. Simpfon, Efq; to Mits M, 
Fenn.—Mr. Charles Rofs, co Mifg Mary 
Bowman.—-Mr. Michael Shatzel, :aMifs 
Barbara W ood.—+Mr. T. Seaman, to Mifs 
Elizabeth Lowrey.-—Mr. Robert Pettit, to 
Mifs Saily Seaman, J 

At Greenwich, M .Nehemiah Denton, 
to Mifs Eliza Bertis. 

At Schenefady, Mr. Jeremiah Van 
Renffeiaer, to Mifs Sibella A. Kane. 

On Long-Jfland.—At Brooklyn, Mr, 
Wandie Ham, to Milfs C. Coweahoven. 

At Hempited, Mr. Iiaac Hagner, to 
Mifs Haaneh Toffy. 

At Oytter-Bay, Mr. James Mitchell, 
to Miis Rhoda Hall. 

In New- ferfey.—e A: Newark, Mr. R. 
Lucas, to Mifs Mary Durnett.—Mr, Joha 
$tevenfon, to M:ts dannah Kingfland. 

In Connecticut. —At Horfeneck, Mr, 
B. Brown, to Mifs Chaslotte Marfhal), 

At Stratford, Mr. David Brooks, te 
Mifs Abby Hawley. 

At Newhaven, Mr. Edward O’Brien, 
printer, to Mifs Polly Vierpont. 

In Canadas At Quzbec, J. Sewell, E(g; 
to Mifs Hannah Smita, daughter of the 
Hon. Wm. Smith. 

—DEATHSeo— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mit 
Helena Barclay, aged 19 years-—Mrs.M, 
Williams, inher 55th yearo—f. Ferrell, 
Efq; of St. Croix. —-The Hon. John Van- 
derbilt,firft judge of King’s county.—Mr. 
Nicholas Cooke, in his 27th year-—Mr. 
Robert Bruce. 

At Canaan, the Hon. Wm.B. Whiting. 

At Catt’s-Kill, Mr. M. Adams. 

At Mayfield, Montgomery county, Mr. 
Benjamin Romevn, in his 234 vear. 

At Ofwego Dodtor Roads. 

In New- Jerfey, Brigadier-general Max- 
well, in his 634 year. * 

In Virginia —At Norfolk, Major G. 
Keily.-—-Mr. P. Kirby. i 

In. South-CarolinasmAt Charlefton, 
Mr. Janes Upham.—Mr. Adam Ewing. 


lames 


In Georgia. At Savannah, Mr, 
Mirrilics.—Mr. George An. 

In Liberty county, Nathan Brownhs, 
Efq; formicriy governor of the fates 

In New. Branfwick.-=At St John’s; ky 
Sewei:, Efq; in his 7gth year. 


ferton. 
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